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PREFACE 


Tae subject which is dealt with in this issue of the Review of Educa- 
tional Research is perhaps the most discussed subject in the field of 
education today. As in the case of economics in general, the problems 
in the economics of education are now agitating the minds, not only 
of school superintendents who are charged with the special responsi- 
bility for their solution, but of teachers, principals, and everyone else 
who draws a salary from the public schools. The general economic 
crisis has revealed weaknesses in the system of taxation and in the 
basis of school support which have existed all along but which only 
specialists in school finance have recognized. It now becomes evident 
that all educators, nay all citizens even, must become intelligent about 
school finance. 

If school people are to become intelligent on school finance, they 
must become acquainted with the results of fundamental scientific 
studies of the subject. The solution of the problems in this field cannot 
be reached by the adoption of hasty or superficial measures. A com- 
prehensive survey of the studies in finance and administration, there- 
fore, will prove of the greatest value to school administrators. 

The committee which prepared the present issue has not been so 
crowded for space as have some of the other committees. It has, 
therefore, been able to present a somewhat fuller summary of the re- 
sults of the studies it has reviewed than has been possible in present- 
ing some of the other topics. This is fortunate, in view of the urgency 
of the topic. On this account, as well as on account of the timeliness 
of the topic, this issue should prove to be one of the most useful of 
the entire series. 

Frank N. Freeman, 
Chairman of the Editorial Board. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tus bulletin aimed originally to review the educational finance and 
business management researches since the Educational Finance Inquiry 
bibliography of 1924. But space limits forced the committee to leave 
“costs” for the next review in this field. Financial aspects of teachers’ 
salaries are purposely omitted because the review of the Committee 
on Teacher Personnel of the American Education Research Associa- 
tion, and Willard S. Elsbree’s Teachers’ Salaries, both in 1931, have 
made treatments of these topics here unnecessary. 

The individual members of the committee have had their troubles 
in deciding what is and what is not research in school finance and 
business management. But they have not had such trouble as a com- 
mittee, for each member was left free to include what he thought would 
be most useful to the probable readers of his section. 

The organization of topics originally planned could not be carried 
out in this bulletin, because some of the materials reached headquar- 
ters too late. To meet the Association’s time schedule, sections on hand 
had to be edited, and references had to be numbered as soon as the 
materials approximated the agreed space limits. 

Carter ALEXANDER, Chairman, 
Committee on Finance and Business Management. 





CHAPTER I 
Public-School Accounting 


Tue initial reporting of research in public-school accounting imposes 
certain limitations and restrictions due to both lack of space and the 
fact that this is the beginning of the Association’s series in public- 
school finance. Selection had to be made arbitrarily in terms of what 
constitutes “research” in this field. By the nature of the activity it 
must be construed much more broadly at present than in the instruc- 
tional field. There are very few results of controlled experimentation 
to consider. Actual experimentation has been very general in type 
and confined largely to use under field conditions. Much of the effort 
is based on the trial and the success of a single plan without controls. 
Space limitations prevented the presentation of some pieces of descrip- 
tive research representing compilations, direct or by questionnaire, of 
current practice in various centers and states. 

In general, except for background, this presentation includes a selec- 
tion of studies made since the publication in 1924 of Alexander’s bibli- 


ography (1, 1924) .* 


Background 


The first compilation of this type needs a brief general background 
in order that subsequent effort may be more readily understood. For 
early practices and difficulties the reports of the National Education 
Association committees, beginning in 1860, may be studied with profit. 
Public-school accounting rests on a wide base of traditional practice 
that drew its inspiration from many fields. Since 1910, however, the 
main lines of influence have been much more clearly defined. The 
chief sources of practice follow rather closely the traditional concept 
of the executive function into the two groupings of “education” and 
“business.” In those centers where the unit-concept developed, the 
primary influence has been the gradual functional development of the 
traditional general practice. Where the dual or multiple-concept of the 
executive held sway, the primary influence has been that of the “busi- 
ness manager,” the modern evolution of the traditional secretaryship. 
While many of these non-professional secretarial agents originally came 
into education as a result of political influence, the past two decades 
have seen a larger number of men, trained primarily in business and in- 
dustry, appear within the ranks of the professional executive. This new 


1 The boldface number in parentheses denotes the number of the reference in the bibliography 
at the end of this review. The lightface figures indicate the date of publication. Unpublished 
documents are designated only by the boldface figures. 
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type of personnel undoubtedly has modified traditional practice to some 
extent by the introduction of certain commercial concepts in the form of 
control records. A third influence has been that derived from other phases 
of public accounting, notably municipal and state. The first attempt 
at integration of existing practices to be considered here was the report 
of the National Education Association (39, 1912), whose committee 
represented both educational and business influence as well as the 
Bureau of Education. The report was primarily an account classifica- 
tion and did not attempt the development of a uniform accounting 
method. Method was stressed by Hutchinson in his thesis which rep- 
resents a pioneer effort in this field (17, 1914). 


Fields of Influence 


Changing needs and the development of the survey movement in 
public education led to a fairly sharp demarcation in fields of influence 
and divergent practice by 1920. The third influence, that of municipal 
and state accounting practice, came after 1912; although Cleveland’s 
Municipal Administration and Accounting, with two chapters on pub- 
lic-school accounting appeared in 1909 (10, 1909). Of greater scope 
was the work of Allen and Bruere in collaboration with Cleveland (4, 
1913) , further emphasized by Brittain’s article the next year respecting 
municipal-school relationships (6, 1914). This influence was felt in 
some of the larger surveys, paiticularly that of Detroit, 1918-23. 

The most widely accepted of the early leaders in the educational 
field was Case of New York (8, 1916 and 9, 1916). By 1920 the edu- 
cational field was well represented by Theisen of Cleveland, Niffenecker 
of New York City, and Dallman of Indianapolis. 

The leaders in the National Association of Public-School Business 
Officials included Thomas of Oregon (38, 1915), Keough of Boston 
(19, 1922), Morse of New Jersey (29, 1926 and 30, 1930), Dick of 
Philadelphia, and Hammelbaugh of Harrisburg. 


Report of 1921 


To reconcile the differences that had developed since the 1912 com- 
mittee report (39, 1912), a second joint committee, representing the 
National Association of Public-School Business Officials, the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, and the Inter-City Conference, met with 
the Commissioner of Education in December, 1921. This conference 
was composed of superintendents of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Indianapolis, Louisville, Buffalo, and Mil- 
waukee. The outcome of this meeting, as reported by Moehlman (24, 
1922) , was a revised accounting classification report for the larger city 
systems. While the terminology was greatly modified and the “co- 
ordinate activities,” including compulsory attendance and medical 
service, were taken out of auxiliary agencies and brought one step 
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nearer to instruction, there was no attempt to consider a uniform 
method of accounting. This report was adopted by the three groups 
concerned and, with slight modifications, is at present the Office of 
Education official report for fiscal statistics. 

Recent contributions to the theory and practice of public-school 
accounting may be considered as: (a) administration, (b) state sys- 
tems, (c) local systems, and (d) internal accounting. 


Administration 


Two basic theories with respect to the administration of public- 
school accounting have been developed. The first, based on the con- 
cept of the functional executive, wherein all complementary activity 
is subordinated to instruction and under the control of the superin- 
tendent, represents the unit theory and was developed as a principle 
by Theisen (37, 1917) and by Moehlman (23, 1927) and as a practice 
by Moehlman and Keyworth in the principal study of the Hamtramck 
public-school survey (25, 1927). The opposite theory, that of the 
dual and multiple executive, wherein all major complementary activity 
is coordinate with instruction, finds its strongest supporters in the 
published reports of the annual meetings of the National Association 
of Public-School Business Officials (32, 1922-31). 


State Systems 


The Case system (9, 1916), including cashbook, voucher register, 
and distribution ledger, was adopted by New York state in 1915 and 
put into operation in 1916. This accounting plan with some modifica- 
tions has been the basis on which many of the subsequent state pro- 
cedures were built. The Minnesota plan (21, 1915) was developed in 
1915. The Pennsylvania system, prepared by Engelhardt and Hunt 
(12, 1919) acknowledges its indebtedness to Case. The Idaho system 
reported by Wilson (40, 1922) was definitely influenced by Case. This 
influence is also obvious in the Wisconsin plan prepared by Fowlkes 
(15, 1924). 

The Michigan plan of 1922-23 was a radical departure from the 
New York plan (20, 1924-25). It was influenced much more by 
municipal and state accounting than by previous educational prac- 
tice. It made two definite contributions by (a) integrating budget and 
accounting procedure, and (b) developing the encumbrance column 
in the appropriation ledger as a means of preventing overdrafts. 

Another departure was the publication by Morse and Mount (29, 
1926) of the New Jersey contractual order system which supplanted 
the 1918 state system. The Morse system also brings budget and ac- 
counting into close relationship, discards the traditional general ledger 
for what might be termed an appropriation ledger, and prevents over- 
drafts through the system of “contractual orders.” 
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The Iowa state system reported by Morris (28, 1927) follows some- 
what the Michigan system in its close relationship between budgeting 
and accounting. Its outstanding characteristic is simplicity. It follows 
National Education Association terminology in all respects. 


Local Systems 


The majority of the states do not designate uniform accounting by 
statute, and rather wide freedom is allowed the local board of educa- 
tion in the selection of accounting methods and forms. Optional local 
systems are now based on either the types to be briefly described here 
or were influenced by auditors employed by boards of education. 

Many smaller districts still use the Case system, with some modi- 
fications. The simplified accounting developed by Stonecipher and 
several others (36, 1924) has had a vogue in the southwest. It is de- 
signed for the traditionally organized (dual executive control) school 
system and provides for expenditures journal, clerk’s receipt record, 
treasurer’s record, and a classified voucher to secure cost distribution. 
A stock ledger is used A more extensive but relatively simple form 
of accounting was presented by Peel (35, 1925). Like that developed 
by Moehlman (23, 1927), these systems show much more the direct 
influence of municipal and state practice. They may be generally 
described as “revenue and expenditures” accounting. In both plans 
the ledger is the control record and the heart of the plan. Sufficient 
subsidiary and facilitating forms are presented to provide complete 
histories of all transactions. 

The Engelhardts described an accounting plan in 1927 which in 
its principal classifications follows closely the report of the 1921 joint 
committee (14, 1927). In the same year Fred Engelhardt and von 
Borgersrode published their monograph devoted specifically to ac- 
counting for local systems (13, 1927). Stress was laid on the taking 
of monthly balances for budget control. 

The Hamtramck survey by Moehlman and Lovejoy supplied a 
refinement of the accounting plan developed during the Detroit survey 
(26, 1928). This study made four definite contributions: (a) the 
refinement of the cost technic which was first used during the Detroit 
survey, (b) the use of the general stores procedure as a means of 
securing both economy in seasonal purchases and greater elasticity 
without loss of control by the board; (c) the prevention of overdrafts 
through use of the encumbrance entry; and (d) the preparation of 
a new easily expansible account code, based on the Hollerith principle, 
which provides for an unusual degree of flexibility and may be used 
by any sized district within a state. 

Morse, of New Jersey, under whose direction the 1925 state system 
was developed, published in 1930 a simplified accounting system for 
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small school districts, based on the terminology approved by the 
United State Office of Education (30, 1930). 

Many other writers, including Reeder, Smith, and Pittenger, have 
presented interesting chapters on public-school accounting, but these 
are primarily references to, and recapitulations of the principal systems 
already in operation and described briefly above. A similar contribu- 
tion was made in the Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association by the collection and description of various types of forms 
to meet accounting needs (33, 1927). 

In summary, there are numerous variations in accounting systems 
both published and in actual use. The criteria by which these should 
be appraised are (a) simplicity, (b) practicability, (c) standardiza- 
tion, (d) adequacy, and (e) flexibility. Any system that rates well 
in these five characteristics will be satisfactory for use. Selection of 
a particular method will depend on purpose, size of district, and to 
some extent on the quality of personnel available. 


Internal Accounting 


The rapid development of extra-class activities and of special serv- 
ices, such as lunchrooms and bookstores, has created a problem in non- 
public revenue or internal accounting. In practice these accounts are 
included in either the general finance structure, with subsidiary ac- 


counts organized independently of the general budget under board 
of education control, or left entirely to the judgment and the control 
of the principal. Internal accounting is organized as a “profit and loss” 
system as opposed to the “revenue and expenditures” plan of general 
public accounting. 

The first contribution in this field was made by Moehlman (22, 
1921) when the plan, evolved as early as 1918 in the Detroit survey, 
was first published after two years of experimental trial. Under this 
system the general procedure of accounting was subject to approval 
and review by the board of education, administered by a school book- 
keeper under the control of the principal, and was audited and inter- 
preted monthly by the superintendent’s office. This basic plan (23, 
1927) was published for general use in 1927. 

Grill’s scheme provided for a plan of centralized administration as 
well as control, with two major classifications, board of education and 
school accounts (16, 1922). Both Moehlman and Grill provided for 
means of ascertaining costs. Jones (18, 1923) developed a decentral- 
ized system under the control of the principal in which a teacher acts 
as a school banker, and the student organization treasurers operate 
through this sponsor. From the instructional standpoint this plan has 
much merit, particularly for those accounts which do not primarily 
pertain to specific board of education activity. 
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A system very similar to that of Jones was promulgated by Brown 
(7, 1927). The principal’s office was made the clearing house. Plans, 
similar in general character and emphasizing the project value of well- 
organized internal accounting, were also developed in El Paso and by 
Coleman (11, 1927), and by Myers (31, 1929) ,and Moran (27, 1930). 
Myers’ contribution was the use of the activity budget in conjunction 
with accounting practice. 

A refinement of the Detroit plan grew out of the Hamtramck survey 
in 1927 by Moehlman and Lovejoy (26, 1928). This plan still carries 
both board of education and direct student activity accounts in the 
internal accounting system but permits greater freedom in the schoo] 
organizations. In the same year Engelhardt and von Borgersrode pro- 
duced a simplified system that included only student activities (13, 
1927). 

The trend in internal accounting is toward a complete separation 
of the so-called board of education accounts and those relating more 
specifically to student organizations and activities. The service activi- 
ties, including lunchrooms and bookstores, are already carried as dis- 
tinct auxiliary agencies in many systems; and there is a definite move- 
ment to consider athletics in much closer relation to the instructional 
program than heretofore. 
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CHAPTER Il 
The Public-School Budget 


T uere are two dominant points of view with respect to the approach 
to public-school budgeting. The first, representing to a large extent 
the traditional set of the coordinate business manager, was expressed 
by Kinkade (49, 1923). Possible income is first determined by the 
process of estimation and is then allocated to control or appropriation 
accounts. The second or functional approach was developed by Moehl- 
man (55, 1927 and 59, 1927), who maintains that finance is merely 
one of the complementary activities necessary for the facilitation of 
the instructional process, and that budgeting is purely a mechanical 
expression of instructional policies and procedures (legal and social 
needs) in terms of money. Whether the approach is functional or 
empirical is of great significance to a school system. Acceptance of 
the functional principle makes finance, psychologically at least, the 
servant; acceptance of the empirical attitude makes finance the master. 
Similar points of view were expressed by Ballou (42, 1918) and Fitz- 
patrick (48, 1929). 


Budget Procedure 


Budget procedure may be classified as traditional and functional. 
Both of these may again be sub-divided into the statistical and ana- 
lytical methods. The traditional procedure, growing out of the point 
of view presented above, is dominantly statistical. In some instances 
the analytical type has been developed under traditional practice. 
Twente (70, 1922) proposed a budgetary procedure in 1922 by the 
empirical method of analyzing status quo in 363 cities and evolving 
sixteen principles of procedure based on existing practices. 

The early development of the functional analytical budget by 
Moehlman (54, 1921) grew out of the Detroit survey. Constant 
experimentation in actual use with several boards of education re- 
sulted in a refinement of technic that found its best expression in 
the Hamtramck internal survey, presented as a philosophy of ad- 
ministration by Moehlman and Keyworth (59, 1927) and as a tech- 
nical procedure by Moehlman and Lovejoy (60, 1930). Briefly, this 
procedure is built on a direct translation of educational policies and 
procedures and represents purely the mechanical expression of instruc- 
tional needs in money. It consists of three parts, a general description 
and summarization to give a quick over-view, a detailed analysis by 
activity and sub-activity both in narrative and statistical form, and 
the inclusion of all supporting data on which the first and second 
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parts were built. This procedure represents a very extensive treatment 
of the budget activity. The effects of the new procedure were surveyed 
and reported by Lovejoy (50, 1929 and 51, 1930). 

Emerson’s (46, 1925) discussion of budgetary procedure in 1995, 
developed from questionnaire study of practice in certain cities, may 
also be classified as functional in character. 

Peel (61, 1927) and Wehn (72, 1927) published technics for main- 
taining budget control. Since budget control is primarily an account- 
ing activity, these studies might just as reasonably be included under 
that head. 

Three publications in which budget procedure is discussed at some 
length appeared in 1929. Rainey (62, 1929) considered preparation 
and content, time, authorization, administration, and the importance 
of uniformity. Smith (67, 1929) approached the problem function- 
ally and pointed out the difference in the legislative and executive 
aspects of the activity. Reeder (63, 1929) in developing mechanical 
procedure and form went back to Twente’s dissertation. These sug- 
gestions are more applicable to small districts with simple budget 
problems. 

Weber (71, 1930) discussed budget making on an activity basis, 
with special emphasis on administration and authorization. The study 
made by Roberts (64, 1931) represents a procedure for making, pre- 
sentation, and administration with special reference to the particular 
legal requirements of Tennessee. 


State Systems 


Three state budget systems have been collected. The first study to 
consider budgeting as one aspect of public-school accounting and very 
closely related to it was the Michigan plan developed by a committee 
(1922-24) appointed by the state teachers’ association, working in 
close relationship with the department of public instruction (52, 
1924-25). This procedure was followed by the Iowa plan (53, 1927) 
developed at the state university, and its practical application to the 
small district was reported by Castle (43, 1921). The Texas School- 
Budget Law (41, 1931), following closely the terminology of the joint 
1922 report now used by the Office of Education, represents another 
step in the direction of uniform procedures for states. 


Aims and Benefits 


Scholz (66, 1921) reported the five aims of budgeting as (a) the 
maintenance of an equitable share of the community’s total revenue, 
(b) the use of the largest possible amount for instruction, (c) the 


1A summary of state budget procedures may be oe * in Chapter pd of Five ae 
Factors in American Education, the 1930 Yearbook of the Department of Superinten 
National Education Association. 
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securing of the largest possible service and instructional results, (d) 
the keeping of unit costs in line with experience and with comparable 
situations, and (e) the elimination of waste. Soper (68, 1930) also 
suggested the application of six important factors in budgeting as 
a means of maintaining fiscal solvency, and Ross (65, 1930) indicated 
the value of budgeting as a means of securing greater economy. 


Appraisal 

Need for the appraisal of budgets and budget making was pointed 
out by Clark (44, 1924 and 45, 1925) and by Moehlman (55, 1927). 
Clark developed a score card based on one hundred units under the 
main headings of (a) preparation, (b) voting, (c) execution, (d) 
control, and (e) special. Moehlman’s plan includes appraisal on the 
major items of (a) preparation, (b) presentation and consideration, 
and (c) administration, with a total of fifteen subdivisions. Soper 
(69, 1930) presented another set of measuring devices for the evalua- 
tion of school budgets, while N. L. Engelhardt (47, 1931) made a 
comparative analysis of one hundred city school budgets, emphasizing 
the outstanding features. 


. 


The differentiation between current financial and long time social 
and financial budgets and their articulation with finance programs 
of other divisions of civil government was presented to the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in 1931 by Moehlman (56, 1931). 
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CHAPTER III 
Revenues and Taxation 


Two outstanding results of researches in this field in recent years are 
(a) a great increase in valuable factual knowledge through the pub- 
lication of accurate and complete descriptions of school revenues and 
kinds of taxes, not heretofore available; (b) a realization by school 
men that school revenues and taxation cannot be modified materially 
without basic changes in the whole governmental system, brought 
about by studies of the approaching practical limitations on school 
revenues under existing revenue systems. 


Revenues 


Research on school revenues has centered around changes in the 
amounts from different governmental units (federal, state, county, 
and district), and from sources classified according to the character 
of the revenue (kinds of taxes, and the like). The figures, of course, 
come primarily from routine government statistics, but the changes 
are discovered or charted only in special studies. 

Sources by governmental units—Although the actual amounts of 
school revenues from the federal and state governments have increased, 
the percentages for these revenues have declined. The decline for the 
federal items has been steady since 1890 (94, 1924), (126, 1930), 
despite vigorous efforts to extend federal aid for schools. In 1929, four 
bills, each appropriating $100,000,000 for this purpose, were introduced 
in Congress, but failed (107, 1931). The decline for the state per- 
centage is noticeable for 1928 as against 1890, but the percentage was 
higher for 1928 than for 1910 or for 1920 (126, 1930). The relative 
rise in 1928 was probably due to recent state equalization legislation 
with its additional state aid for schools. Twenty-one states increased 
their amounts for such aid in the biennium of 1926-28 (125, 1931). 

The decrease in the state aid percentage was largely taken up by 
a corresponding increase in the percentages of local and county school 
revenues which are now roughly 70 percent and 10 percent respectively 
(126, 1930) . From 1890 to 1928, the percentage of these two combined 
increased a sixth, from 67.9 percent to 79.0 percent. 

The possibilities in the use of county school revenues stand out in 
the South Carolina studies by Carpenter and Flowers (73, 1929 and 
76, 1929) . These authors found that the most efficient schools resulted 
from increasing the state aid and then having the local district do the 
least possible, and the county the most possible, on supplementing 
state school aid. 

Sources by character of receipts—The federal government continues 
to raise the largest part of its educational appropriation from its general 
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tax revenues. Its only specific revenues for education are those under 
the Morrill, the National Forest Fund, the mineral leasing land, and 
special funds acts (86, 1931). 

The declining importance, squandering, and present fictions of per- 
manent school funds established mainly with lands and money from 
the federal government, were thoroughly set forth by Cubberley (75, 
1927) and Swift (106, 1931), (112, 1927), (108, 1911). At the same 
time, these writers pointed out that the state school systems could 
hardly have developed without the stimulation of such funds. 

State sources of school revenues are briefly listed under the head of 
“Taxation” in this chapter. The state tax furnishes a smaller propor- 
tion of the total school revenues and is less widely used than the state 
appropriation. In 1928, twelve states levied a state tax on which the 
public schools had a claim (111, 1930) . Lindsay in the same year found 
twenty-seven states using general fund appropriations, twenty a special 
school tax, and sixteen all or certain taxes (81, 1928). Swift pointed 
out that a state sometimes does not give schools a prior legal claim 
on a given tax, yet the tax may really have been introduced and levied 
to produce school revenue. This was the case with the state income 
tax in both Mississippi and North Carolina (111, 1930). Thorough 
analyses of school revenues for twelve widely distributed states and 
Alaska appear in the studies by Swift and his students, with the data 
ranging from 1915 to 1923 (121, 1925), (122, 1922), (119, 1993), 
(120, 1925). 

County and local school revenues not coming from the state prac- 
tically all come from general property taxes (94, 1924). 

Miscellaneous source possibilities in school revenues include interest 
on school deposit funds (82, 1930); money raised by extra-curriculum 
activities (79, 1925); subsidies on special projects from private edu- 
cational foundations (107, 1931); and the earnings of lands planted 
in forests (102, 1931), (98, 1930). 


Taxation 

The researchers here have, in the main, concerned themselves with 
securing facts about actual tax systems and with considering the pos- 
sibilities of other taxes than those on general property. Much valuable 
work has been done in individual states. Beyond this, the two most 
important problems studied have been the possibilities of a larger 
unit of taxation and the ultimate limits of taxation for school pur- 
poses. Throughout, the researches have again and again stressed the 
fact that increased school revenues are often impossible without re- 
form of the whole state taxing system. 

General treatments—Swift (106, 1931) found no iess than nine 
major types of taxes levied in the United States for the purpose of 
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providing school revenues: (a) general property tax in 28 states; (b) 
corporation taxes in 13 states; (c) business and occupation taxes jp 
8 states; (d) severance taxes in 7 states; (e) income taxes in 7 states; 
(f) inheritance taxes in 6 states; (g) poll taxes in 5 states; (h) tobacco 
taxes in 5 states; and (i) gasoline and motor-fuel taxes in 3 states. 
The same reference has a complete chart for 1929 showing all the 
school taxes for each of the forty-eight states. Similarly, Swift and 
Zimmerman make a complete analysis for all the states for the period 
1925-27 (115, 1929). 

General property tax—Cubberley (75, 1927) traced the history of 
the battle for direct property taxation beginning in 1825 with local 
units of administration, on to present plans for state school finance. 
Swift (116, 1929) summarized prevailing practices throughout the 
United States on the general property tax as a source of school reve- 
nue in 1920-26. He found a serious objection to this tax in that 
there is no guarantee that it will furnish the amount of money needed 
(106, 1931), but considered that Arizona, Utah (127, 1926), and 
Washington (106, 1931) avoid the difficulty by fixing the amount 
to be raised per child, letting the tax rate be whatever is necessary. 
In much the same way, Massachusetts specifies certain school facili- 
ties and then determines the tax rate (109, 1924). 

The old difficulty with the property tax arising from inequalities 
in assessments with resulting inequalities of tax burdens, has become 
more acute with the advent of the new plans of state aid. These take 
into account the financial ability of local districts and are greatly facili- 
tated by uniform assessments. During the period, the usual number 
of studies showing inequalities in areas of interest to the investigators 
have appeared. Also, the National Industrial Conference Board gave 
data and analyzed practices in all states for 1930 (93, 1930) . Oliver's 
unpublished dissertation (in progress at Teachers College, Columbia 
University) goes thoroughly into the difficulties in this field (96). 
Young showed how delayed assessments interfering with the collection 
of school money in New York could be removed (129, 1928). Swift 
cited the Georgia and Ohio tax commissions as condemning legal 


provisions requiring property of every kind and character to be taxed 
at the same rate (106, 1931). 


In spite of such objections, the National Industrial Conference 
Board concluded that in the future the ad valorem on tangible prop- 
erty will still be the most productive source of revenue. It also stated 
that while tax exemption has been carried too far, it sees no prospect 
of any material curtailment of exemptions in the future (93, 1930). 

The waste in school tax collection in Pennsylvania has been shown 
in several studies, one estimating that for the fourth-class cities in 


1924-25, a service worth $50,000 cost nearly a million dollars (100, 
1926) . 
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Newer types of school tares—Strayer and Haig in 1922 concluded 
that New York State needed tax reform rather than new sources of 
school revenue (105, 1923). But in 1929 Carr found the outstanding 
movement in school finance to be the gradual supplementing of the 
general property tax by other and more indirect methods of taxation 
(74, 1930) . Swift found several states displacing the general property 
tax (113, 1928) with newer types of state school taxes which he sum- 
marized as of 1927 (123, 1927). Similar summaries were made by 
Carr for 1929 (74, 1930), the Illinois State Teachers Association for 
1931 (78, 1931), and the National Education Association for 1927 
(88, 1927) and 1930 (90, 1930). 

State and local taxes on business corporations produced approxi- 
mately one-seventh of the total revenue of state and local govern- 
ments in 1927 (92, 1931) . Swift listed and described corporation taxes 
in different states (107, 1931 and 106, 1931). 

Gasoline tax revenues went to schools in only Florida, Georgia, and 
Texas in 1930, although formerly a considerable number of states thus 
secured school revenue, according to Swift (110, 1930). 

The National Education Association in 1931 found four states ear- 
marking personal income taxes for schools, and eight supplementing 
the general fund by such taxes as an important source of school reve- 
nue (89, 1931). Wittee in 1923 classified and analyzed federal and 
state income tax laws (128, 1923) . Swift in 1930 analyzed the income 
tax laws in seven states (118, 1930). 

Inheritance taxes, according to Swift, occurred in forty-six states 
in 1931, Michigan devoted all the proceeds to education, and six states 
devoted a part (106, 1931). 

Tobacco sale taxes as used for school purposes were analyzed by 
Sowers for ten states in 1921-26 (104, 1927). Tennessee thus raised 
$2,500,000 for her schools in 1930 (78, 1931). Severance taxes, Swift 
stated, are levied on natural products in seven states (106, 1931). 

Individual state tax systems for schools—A great deal of valuable 
work has been done in giving complete descriptions of the school tax 
provisions in various states, especially by Swift, the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, and the tabulations of the New York State 
Tax Commission. Some of these are now out of date, but the New 
York State Tax Commission (124, 1931) revises its tabulations yearly. 
Among such treatments for individual states are the following: 


California (101, 1924 and 80, 1930) Michigan (117, 1928) 
Colorado (103, 1924) Montana (116, 1929) 
Connecticut (116, 1929) North Carolina (116, 1929) 
Delaware (77, 1927 and 114, 1928) New York (105, 1923) 
Illinois (91, 1927 and 84, 1924) Ohio (114, 1928) 

Iowa (99, 1925) Oklahoma (114, 1928) 
Maryland (114, 1928) Pennsylvania (97, 1926) 
Massachusetts (109, 1924 and 101, 1924) Wisconsin (116, 1929) 
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Ultimate limits of school revenues and taxation—Researches here 
have shown that school revenues are limited by variations in wealth, 
by tax systems, and by the size of the school taxing area. Norton in 
1926 showed that some states could not by themselves have adequate 
schools because of low per-capita wealth (95, 1926), and McCuistion 
(83, 1930) indicated the limits for school revenues in fourteen south- 
ern states due to the same cause. Of researches in individual states, 
samples are: Strayer and Haig concluded that New York had reached 
the ultimate limits of revenue from the general property tax (105, 
1923); Morrison showed that in Illinois the taxes were destroying 
the tax base in rural areas (84, 1924). 

Many studies emphasized the findings that appreciably larger schoo! 
revenues cannot be secured without larger tax areas for school pur- 
poses. Morrison (85, 1930) and Swift (114, 1928) praised Delaware, 
which has gone to the state as the unit of school support. Swift pointed 
out Utah’s great advantage in reducing its schools to forty districts 
(127, 1926) and the unique school support features of Maryland’s 
county unit (114, 1928). These and similar studies seem to be pro- 
ducing results, for in 1930 half the states were considering increasing 
the size of their school administrative units (87, 1930) . 
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CHAPTER IV 


Public Relations 


Reaz researches in this field on fiscal aspects have been very few, but 
most of the researches in public relations have been for the purpose of 
enabling school authorities to secure better school support. Moreover, 
most of the studies in public relations on this basis have confined them- 
selves to collecting examples, to describing public relations work for 
school support, and to ipse dizit or jury estimates on the value of these 
examples and work. There has been very little scientific evaluation of 
the materials and methods used. 

The bibliographies of Moehlman (142, 1927), Alexander and his 
students (133, 1928), (143, 1928), and Friswold (138, 1930) cover 
the references satisfactorily, so that few items need to be treated here. 

Interest in school finance—The low interest in the topic found by 
Farlee (137, 1929) , Todd (148, 1927) , and Garlin and Pittenger (140, 
1921) would probably not hold now. 

Avenues of approach to the public—Analysis of these and examples 
of types of materials occur in Alexander and Theisen (134, 1921), 
Moehlman (142, 1927) , Stevenson (146, 1926) , and the Better School 
League (135, 1928). 

Evaluation of motives to be utilized—Alexander and Theisen (134, 
1921) gave this for campaigns. Alexander in 1923 (131, 1923) deter- 
mined by the votes of competent judges the relative strengths of mo- 
tives for better school support in rural areas. In 1926 Alexander and 
others (132) did the same for current objections made by the public 
to secondary education. 

Media of publicity—Neale (144, 1921) in 1921 had a ranking of six- 
teen types of school publications by prominent educators, in order of 
their value as effective means of reaching the public. Clark rated school 
reports in 1930 (136, 1931), Reynolds (145), Grinnel (141), and 
Garlin and Pittenger (140, 1921) studied the effectiveness of news- 
papers for school publicity. Garlin (139, 1927) found that schools after 
surveys used twice as many media of publicity. 

Campaigns and continuous publicity—Alexander and Theisen (134, 
1921) and Stevenson (146, 1926) gave examples of campaign pub- 
licity, Alexander (130, 1925) and Stevenson (147, 1924) discussed 
possibilities of continuous publicity. 

Score cards for publicity materials—Moehlman (142, 1927) has 
devised score cards for such materials which will be suggestive and help- 
ful, but the weights are not scientifically determined. 
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CHAPTER V 


Research and Survey Technics 


Tue period of this review has seen an exploration of possibilities of old 
technics and the discovery or invention of important new ones. Caswell 
(155, 1929) , and Monroe and Engelhart (169, 1928) in their pertinent 
sections, give the best general summaries. The more important new 
technics are briefly mentioned separately in this section. 

Index numbers—The period has seen the rise and somewhat of a 
decline of index numbers in school finance. Ayres in 1920 (153, 1920) 
published his index numbers of state school systems, using ten sets of 
data, five of them fiscal. Phillips later refined the method by taking the 
changing value of the dollar into account (172, 1924). Burgess (154, 
1920) traced trends in school costs with indexes for teachers’ salaries, 
cost of living, and building costs. Frazier (161, 1922) devised an index 
of six factors to aid in discovering what method of fiscal control is best 
for a school system. Clark (158, 1925) constructed a formula to com- 
bine wealth and the ratio of adults to children to obtain a composite 
measure of the ability of a community to supply education for each 
child. Norton (171, 1926) developed an index number technic to deter- 
mine the relative ability of the state to support education, based in part 
on the index technic of Strayer and Haig (177, 1923) . Clark and asso- 
ciates devised and published various monthly indexes, of which only 
the bond index now appears regularly (157, 1928-32) . The possibilities 
of indexes for cost of living for teachers, school buildings, school bonds, 
and instructional supplies were summarized by Clark (156, 1929) . 

State aid calculations—Mort, starting with the analyses of Updegraff 
(178, 1922) and of Strayer and Haig (177, 1923) gave his first statis- 
tical calculations in 1924 (170, 1924). He, his students, and other 
researchers have applied the technics in many states and to various 
phases like transportation and capital outlay. Some of the dissertations 
are summarized by Alexander (149, 1931). 

Critical ratio—McGaughy (167, 1924) applied Yule’s formula for 
this so successfully that it has been widely used since in many statistical 
educational researches requiring consideration of the difference be- 
tween the statistical averages of two groups. 

Bond calculation tables—Johns and Holmstedt (164, 1928) devised 
tables for quickly calculating equal payments for interest and principal 
payments combined. 

Unit costs—Valuable testing and criticisms of the use of unit costs 
have characterized the period. Moehlman (168, 1927) evaluated the 
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uses of unit costs, including accrued economic cost, of the Educational 
Finance Inquiry (177, 1923). Reeder (173, 1929) listed fifteen items 
on which cost studies may be made advantageously and the cost units 
which may be feasibly employed. Lovejoy (166, 1929) illustrated types 
of financial statements and reports which were misleading because of 
undefined or vague cost units. Frostic and others have criticized the 
commonly used bases of intercommunity comparisons on financial 
items (162, 1930). Lambert analyzed the types of units in 106 school 
cost studies published between 1911 and 1929 (165, 1930) . The Laredo 
Survey in 1929 (174, 1929) used fourteen bases of fiscal comparison 
between cities. 

Legal analyses—A distinct movement to study the determining legal 
conditions of school finance has been so pronounced as to merit mention 
here. Edwards (160, 1922), Henzlik (163, 1924), Soper (175, 1929) , 
and Yakel (180, 1929) are good examples. 

Graphic methods—Alexander in 1919, and with Theisen in 1921, 
pointed out the uses of graphs in making school data effective for better 
school support (150, 1919), (151, 1921) . He also originated the profile 
graph technic for relating the ability and effort of a school system on 
support, of which the Fort Worth Survey (176, 1931) furnishes a 
recent example. Williams published a complete treatise on graphs for 
educational uses in 1924 (179, 1924). 

Survey technics—Caswell (155, 1929) in 1929 summarized the 
finance sections of school surveys. He listed, as the most significant 
recent contributicns, the use of a dollar of common value in compari- 
sons over a period of years, and the direct contrast of the ability of a 
community to support education, with the effort expended. 

The nomograph—Problems in school finance often involve the solu- 
tion of more or less complicated formule. Graphic methods may fre- 
quently be used to reduce the labor involved in such calculations and 
to decrease errors and inaccuracies. Such a device is the nomograph 
which makes possible the solution of equations involving three or more 
variables by the use of a series of graduated scales. Almack and Carr 
have applied the principle of the nomograph to the solution of formule 
for predicting school population and for comparing educational need, 
ability, and performance (152, 1926). Dunlap and Kurtz have pre- 
pared a series of nomographs for solving general statistical formule 
with special reference to education and psychology. Some of their charts 
could be applied to research problems in school finance (159, 1932). 
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Finance And Business Management In Institutions [| = 
Of Higher Education D of: 
Mosr of the scientific studies of finance and business administration | i 
4’ in institutions of higher education have been made during the past [> tut 
“ae fifteen years. A comprehensive annotated bibliography of studies made — pest 
prior to 1924 was prepared by Alexander and published as one of the JD 
volumes of the Educational Finance Inquiry (182, 1924). Since that a 
' volume includes all of the earlier studies which constitute important | ih 
i contributions, no attempt is made here to review investigations reported [| ‘ 
ae prior to that time. The present summary includes the more important os 
Ae ft studies appearing from July, 1924 to July, 1931. Particular attention be 
a8 is given to the more recent of these studies. - 
ae | Business Management sh 
4 Organization for business management—Four studies relating to in. — 
aii stitutional organization set up for business management are very illu- > I 
} f minating. Klein (204, 1930) pointed out that much confusion exists in a 
Tah the relationships of the business offices of land-grant colleges. The busi-  — , 
at | ness officer is responsible to the president in thirty-two of these institu- t 
f 
5 


s 
two, to the state treasurer in one, and to the chancellor and the board of . 
regents jointly in one. Six of the seventeen negro land-grant institutions : . 
(204, 1930) have business officers, three are responsible to the presi- ) 
dent, and three to the board of trustees. In seven of these institutions —F  ‘ 
the president himself serves as the chief business officer. Agnew (181, ql 
1924) found a slight increase towards centralization of organization ' 

‘ 


- 

. 
| and control among thirty teacher-training institutions during the period 
aoe from 1902 to 1922. By 1922, in 80 percent of these institutions, the presi- 
H dent had been given the authority for the preparation of all financial 
reports, including the budget. Reeves et al. found that in a large group 
of colleges of the Disciples of Christ (220, 1929) and in a group of 
Methodist colleges (226, 1932), the business manager is responsible 
directly to the board of trustees in about one-half of the institutions 
and to the president in the others. All of these studies agree that there 
is a tendency to secure more effective administration when the chief 
business officer is responsible to the president than when he is respon- 

sible directly to the board or to some other agency. 

Accounting procedure—Extensive studies of accounting procedure 
have been made in land-grant colleges (204, 1930), Baptist colleges 
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(227, 1929) , Disciple colleges (220, 1929), Methodist colleges (226, 
1932) , colleges and universities in the eastern states (193, 1926), and 
state-supported institutions of Arkansas (236, 1931). Klein’s (204, 
1930) investigation showed that many of the land-grant colleges fail to 
set up their accounts in accordance with fundamental principles of good 
accounting, with the result that much information needed for purposes 
of administration and control is not available. A somewhat similar situa- 
tion was found in many of the institutions of the other groups studied. 
Nothing in the way of standard terminology is employed even in insti- 
tutions similar in character and under the general direction of the same 
national church board of education or state governing board. Fre- 
quently there is little or no recognition of the differences in the account- 
ing needs of educational institutions interested primarily in keeping 
their expenses within their income, and of business enterprises operated 
primarily for profit. A variety of methods are employed in accounting 
for expenditures for rental and service properties, physical plant, library 
books, gifts, endowment securities, student aid, student indebtedness, 
and supplementary business activities, such as dormitories and dining- 
halls. Recently the need for a new classification of funds and accounts 
has been recognized by the United States Office of Education (212, 
1931) and a committee is now at work studying means whereby this 
may be accomplished. 

Budgetary procedure—In a number of surveys and other investiga- 
tions of institutions of higher education, budgetary procedures were 
studied and recommendations were made for changes in the methods 
employed. The budgetary methods used are not very satisfactory; one 
reason for this is the lack of adequate accounting systems. Leonard 
(206, 1929) found budgets in all but two of the Lutheran colleges. Six 
of them, however, bear no resemblance to each other and three are 
merely financial statements. Transfer of money from one fund to an- 
other is permitted in all but one college. This is done with the approval 
of the president in three cases, of the treasurer in three cases, and of the 
board of trustees in one case. Hamilton (199, 1924) concluded that a 
lack of adequate financial data frequently results in state institutions 
adopting a policy of padding the budgetary demands to make allow- 
ances for reductions on the part of legislative authorities. Irvin (203, 
1928) found that thirty states have unitary budget control in state 
institutions of higher education, sixteen have multiple control, and two 
have legislative control. In twenty-one of the thirty states having uni- 
tary control, this control is exercised by the governor, while in the 
others it is delegated to an appointee of the governor. In the sixteen 
states having multiple control of the budget, this control is in the hands 
of one or more state officials in six cases, state officials and members of 
the legislature jointly in seven cases, and state officials and electors in 
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three cases. Murphree (211, 1927) secured data showing that state 
budget officers and commissions are tending more and more to encroach 
upon the rights of presidents and governing boards in fixing institu- 
tional budgets. In the survey of publicly supported higher education in 
Missouri (209, 1930) it was found that the basis of the appropriation 
of funds to the State University is so detailed that it interferes with the 
effectiveness of the operation of that institution. 

The preparation and internal control of the budget varies widely 
among institutions. Klein (204, 1930) published a study showing that 
in the land-grant colleges the budget estimates are made by the chief 
business officer in twenty-six institutions, by the president in six insti- 
tutions, and by other officers in ten institutions. In seventeen of these 
institutions the deans submit their budget estimates directly to busi- 
ness officers, and in twenty cases directly to the president. 

Property insurance—Klein (204, 1930) reports that although all 
but six of the fifty-two land-grant colleges for white students carry some 
property insurance, in nine of these institutions, where data were com- 
piled over a period of years, losses totaled $382,688, and total premiums 
paid out for insurance amounted to $433,366. Carruthers (189, 1926) 
likewise found that during a period of years Harvard, Yale, and the 
University of Pennsylvania combined paid three-quarters of a million 
dollars for insurance, and received for property losses only fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. In fifty-four institutions of higher learning over this same 
period (189, 1926) the ratio of recovery from insurance to loss was 
76 percent; the ratio of premiums paid to loss was 191 percent; and the 
ratio of premiums paid to recovery was 255 percent. It appears that 
a major reason for the unsatisfactory insurance rates received by insti- 
tutions of higher learning is that such institutions are classed along with 
churches and buildings for the lower schools, where dangers of fire 
losses are much greater. This situation could be remedied by a separate 
classification for colleges and universities. 

Summary and recommendations on business management—There is 
great lack of uniformity among institutions in the organization set up 
for business management. The most satisfactory form of organization 
appears to be that in which all business activities are centralized in a 
business manager responsible to the president, and through the presi- 
dent to the board of control. There is need for improvement in account- 
ing procedures in order that more satisfactory budget methods may be 
employed, and that officers may know the extent to which supplemen- 
tary business activities are being maintained without deficits. The 
classification for insurance purposes of college and university plants 
needs to be changed in order that more satisfactory rates may be 
obtained. 
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Income 

Relation of income to ability to support education—Studies of this 
problem are of general interest primarily because of the technics em- 
ployed. Reeves et al. (228, 1926) sought particularly to determine 
whether or not Indiana was lagging behind neighboring states in the 
support of higher education. It was found that taxes received by Indiana 
in 1925 amounted to 10.9 percent of the total taxes received by seven 
north central states. Of that part of the total taxes of these states which 
was devoted to public universities and colleges, however, only 7.3 per- 
cent was for such institutions in Indiana; and of that part of the total 
taxes devoted to public normal schools and teachers colleges, only 7.5 
percent was for such institutions in Indiana. Using a similar technic, 
La Poe (205, 1929) found that the amount which Pennsylvania con- 
tributed to state institutions of higher education was less than one-fifth 
as great as that contributed by Illinois and Ohio, in proportion to 
ability. O'Shea (215, 1928) reported that Virginia, in 1922-23, had 1.55 
percent of the national wealth of the country and contributed to higher 
education 1.57 percent of the total contribution of the country as a 
whole. 

In discussing the ability of states to support public education, a 
Research Bulletin of the National Education Association (213, 1927) 
listed the amounts spent for higher education by the individual states 
and compared these amounts with the total taxes collected. For the 
country as a whole, in 1924, 8.05 percent of all state and local taxes 
went for the support of higher education, and 4.80 percent of all federal, 
state, and local taxes was devoted to the same purpose. Virginia led all 
other states in regard to the proportion of tax money spent for higher 
education. She devoted 17.56 percent of all state and local taxes for 
this cause, while New Jersey spent only 2.57 percent. 

Recent increases in income—Studies by Phillips (217, 1927) , Klein 
(204, 1930) , Black (187, 1928) , and Morey (210, 1930) showed large 
increases in the absolute incomes of institutions of higher learning dur- 
ing recent years. The total receipts of 913 universities, colleges, and 
professional schools in the United States in 1924 were $388,000,000, 
while those for 975 institutions in 1926 were $480,000,000 (217, 1927). 
During the thirteen-year period from 1915 to 1928 the total income of 
fifty-two land-grant colleges for white students increased 310 percent 
(204, 1930), while during the ten-year period from 1918 to 1928 the 
income for operation and maintenance of seventeen negro land-grant 
colleges increased 112 percent (204, 1930). The average income of 
teacher-training institutions in the United States increased from $36,000 
in 1906 to $117,000 in 1926 (187, 1928) . The total of government grants 
to British institutions of higher learning increased 20 percent from 1924 
to 1928 (210, 1930). A survey of higher education in Missouri (209, 
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1930) showed that the student per capita receipts of all public and 
private universities, colleges, and professional schools (exclusive of 
teachers colleges) in Missouri in 1925-26 were sufficient in buying power 
to purchase 104 percent more than the receipts of the same institution 
eight years earlier. 

Sources of revenue—Phillips (217, 1927) analyzed the sources of 
revenue of 975 universities, colleges, and professional schools in 1926. 
Private gifts constituted the most important source, with student fees 
second, and state and city governments third. Whitney (240, 1929) 
found, however, that in the case of state teacher-training institutions, 
from 75 to 80 percent of the income is derived from state sources; the 
remainder comes almost entirely from student fees. Only fourteen of 
these institutions receive proceeds from a mill levy, and of these four- 
teen, nine are located in one state. 

Strickland (234, 1926) obtained data showing the advantages and 
disadvantages of a millage tax. The advantages of the millage tax are 
that (a) it gives a basis for planning ahead over a considerable period 
of time; (b) it enables uniform development, since the support increases 
as the wealth of the state grows; (c) it frees the institution somewhat 
from legislative control. The disadvantages are (a) assessed valuations 
fluctuate; (b) enrolment often increases more rapidly than assessed 
valuations; (c) with the shifting of property valuations such a tax may 
no longer be an adequate source of support; (d) the millage tax fre- 
quently increases the burden of a particular class of taxpayer which in 
most instances is already overburdened. 

Percentage distribution of receipts—Table 1 presents data showing 
on a percentage basis the distribution of income from certain specified 
sources in eight groups of institutions of higher education. In some 
cases the data are not strictly comparable because of differences among 
institutions in the classification of sources of income. 

Arnett (185, 1927) found that only 8 percent of the students attend- 
ing institutions of higher learning in the United States pay as much as 
one-half of the cost of their education. He arrived at the conclusion that 
students should be required to pay a much larger percentage of the 
cost of education than that which they now pay. 

Income per student—In a study of the revenues of sixty-two four- 
year teachers colleges and fifty-two two-year normal schools located in 
twenty-nine states, Whitney and Condit (240, 1929) found a median 
income per student of $330 with a range of from $100 to $950 for the 
normal schools, and a median of $280 with a range of from $150 to $784 
for the teachers colleges. The figures include funds intended for capita! 
outlay as well as for current expenditures. It is interesting to note that 
the income per student received by the two-year institutions was $50 
greater than that for the four-year institutions. O'Shea (215, 1928) 
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compared the contributions which the state of Virginia made to higher 
education with those for other states. Whereas Virginia contributed 
only $277 per student, the average for all other states amounied to 
$343 per student. During the biennial period 1925-26 the student per 
capita receipts of institutions in Missouri (209, 1930) were $460 for 
the universities, colleges, and professional schools exclusive of the 
teachers colleges; $566 for the publicly controlled universities, colleges, 
and professional schools; $423 for the privately controlled universities, 
colleges, and professional schools; $149 for the teachers colleges; and 
$351 for all institutions combined. 

Three studies are reported which deal entirely with endowed colleges. 
Reeves and Russell (231, 1928) studied the income per student for a 
group of twenty-nine liberal arts colleges of various denominations. 
It was found that these institutions receive an average income of $98 
per student from endowment, $163 per student from student fees, and 
$101 per student from all sources except student fees. In thirty-four 
Methodist colleges (226, 1932), income per student averages $167 
from student fees, $62 from endowment and pledges, $6 from financial! 
campaigns and miscellaneous gifts, $12 from the Methodist Board of 
Education, $3 from surplus on supplementary business activities, and 
$4 from miscellaneous sources. The larger institutions receive more 
than the smaller ones from both student fees and endowment, while 
the smaller institutions receive more than the larger ones from church 
sources. In a study of thirty-two endowed colleges, Reeves (228, 1928) 
found that the average income per student received from endowment 
in institutions with fewer than three hundred fifty students is more 
than twice as large as the average received from endowment in institu- 
tions with five hundred or more students enrolled. 

Summary statement—More funds are devoted to higher education 
in the United States than in European countries. During recent years 
the incomes of American institutions have increased rapidly. The major 
sources of income are philanthropy, the student, and state and muni- 
cipal governments. When the incomes of colleges and universities are 
related to the number of students enrolled, large variations are found 
to exist among institutions and also among types of institutions. 
Allocation of Expenditures on a Percentage Basis 

Thirteen studies provide data relating to the distribution of expendi- 
tures by function. The findings of these studies are summarized in Table 
2. It is suggested (220, 1929) that a figure of 70 percent should be set 


as the most desirable proportion of educational expenditures to be 
devoted to instruction. 


Conflicting conclusions result from three studies dealing with the 
problem of the relation of functional allocation of expenditures to insti- 
tutional enrolment. In two extensive studies of liberal arts colleges, 
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Reeves (229, 1928 and 222, 1928) concluded that the size of an instity- 
tion has little effect upon the percentage of current educational expendi- 
ture used for instructional salaries. He pointed out that some of the 
smaller colleges expend only 50 percent of their funds for instructiona| 
salaries, while others expend more than 70 percent for this purpose. 
A similar range was found among the larger institutions. In contrast 
with this conclusion, it was found that in a group of thirty-four Metho- 
dist colleges (226, 1932) the size of the institution is associated with 
percentage of total expenditures devoted to each of several functions. 
The larger colleges tend to devote a larger percentage of their funds to 
instruction and to student welfare, while the smaller colleges devote 
a larger percentage to administration. Russell (232, 1931) reported 
that the correlation between the percentage of total educational expen- 
ditures devoted to administration, and institutional enrolment is —.60. 
The correlation between the percentages of expenditures allocated to 
plant operation and maintenance and institutional enrolment is prac- 
tically 0. 

Unit Costs 


The computation of unit costs of higher education has developed 
in the last two decades, the more important studies having been made 
since 1924. During the past seven years a variety of technics have been 
employed in making cost studies. The units used most frequently are 
cost per student, cost per student-credit-hour, and cost per student- 
clock-hour. These units have been employed to show total costs, cur- 
rent costs, instructional costs, salary costs, and costs for instructional 
supplies and equipment. 

Total and current costs per student—For the purpose of comparison, 
either among institutions, or among major divisions within an institu- 
tion, it is necessary to reduce expenditures to a unit basis. Cost per 
student is the unit most frequently employed for this purpose. In a 
study made from data for 1928 Franke (194, 1929) obtained an average 
total cost per student for eighty-one thousand students enrolled in 
seventy-four institutions of higher learning. Phillips (218, 1927) com- 
piled data showing the current expenditures per student in ninety 
teachers colleges and ninety-three state normal schools for the year 
1925-26. In some institutions it was necessary to include the expendi- 
tures incurred in the operation of dormitories, because it was not pos- 
sible to exclude such items. 

Other important studies of costs per student made recently in state- 
supported institutions are those by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion (237, 1931) for all of the state-supported institutions of higher 
learning in the United States; by the Division of Field Studies of 
Teachers College, Columbia University (209, 1930) , for the state insti- 
tutions in Missouri; by O’Shea (215, 1928) for the state institutions 
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of Virginia; and by Bennett (186, 1929) for the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. Humke (202, 1931) made a comparative 
study of costs per student in 1928-29 in eighteen private and church 
colleges and ten state institutions which train teachers, using the stu- 
dent year as the unit for his study. The student year cost was found by 
dividing the current educational cost (instructional salaries and sup- 
plies, administration, and library) by the index of attendance (total 
number of students enrolled in the regular academic year plus one- 
fourth the number enrolled in the summer session) . 
Several studies of cost per student in liberal arts colleges have been 
made by Reeves (229, 1928 and 222, 1928) , Reeves and Russell (221, 
1929; 220, 1929; and 231, 1928), and Reeves et al. (226, 1932). A 
summary of the results of these studies is presented in Table 3. 
Costs per student classified by curriculums—Magee (208, 1931) 
found that the average annual costs for college instruction in teacher- 
training institutions are ordinarily lower for curriculums three or four 
years in length than they are for curriculums two years in length. 
Bennett (186, 1929) and Stevens and Elliott (233, 1925) found wide 
variations in costs by curriculums in state institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 
Costs per student classified by function—Two studies were reported 
by Reeves (226, 1932; and 221, 1929) in which costs per student were 
classified by type and function. The types of cost used in these analyses 
were educational expenditures, non-educational expenditures, total ex- 
penditures, and economic costs. The educational expenditures were 
broken up into the following functions: administration, instructional 
salaries, instructional supplies, library, operation and maintenance of 
the plant, commencement and public occasions, and student welfare. 
The non-educational expenditures comprised scholarships and remitted 
fees, expenses of financial promotion, losses on supplementary business 
enterprises, interest on indebtedness, publicity, and pensions paid from 
current funds. Economic cost included interest and depreciation on 
the plant and investments. It was computed on the original cost of 
buildings and equipment, or appraisal values if the original cost figures 
could not be determined, at the rate of 5 percent for interest and 3 per- 
cent for depreciation. The unit on which these costs were computed was 
the student enrolled. The total expenditures for the regular academic 
year was divided by the average enrolment of full-time students for the 
two semesters or three terms of the regular nine months’ academic year. 
Student-hour costs—Two general plans have been used for the com- 
putation of student-hour costs. These are the student-credit-hour and 
the student-clock-hour. A student-credit-hour represents one student 
under instruction for a period of time for which one hour of credit is 
received. A student-clock-hour represents an hour of instruction for one 
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student in lecture, recitation, laboratory, or conference. Within the past 
three years extensive studies have been made in which the student- 
credit-hour has been employed as the unit of measurement (221, 1929; 
226, 1932; and 208, 1931). 

Two of the most significant studies which have employed the student- 
clock-hour as a measure of costs are those by Stevens and Elliott (233, 
1925) and Bennett (186, 1929). Stevens and Elliott stated that the 
purpose of their study was to develop a simple, common method of 
calculating the annual cost per student in higher institutions. Two 
major technics were employed for the distribution of overhead. Certain 
items were distributed on the basis of physical plant space used. Others 
were distributed on the basis of student-clock-hours of instruction. The 
report presented data relating to student-clock-hour costs by depart- 
ments and by institutions, curricular costs by colleges and by institu- 
tions, trends in unit costs over a period of years, and summaries of costs 
by source of revenue. The authors found that unit costs for the same 
kinds of work in different institutions tended toward similar levels. 
It also was reported that the unit costs in curriculums and departments 
with small enrolments usually tended to be high. 

Bennett’s study (186, 1929) was made as a part of a report of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College to the governing board 
of that institution. The procedures used were essentially those followed 
by Stevens and Elliott with some modifications to meet local conditions. 
The chief difference in technic between this study and that by Stevens 
and Elliott is that Bennett computed costs for individual courses 
offered, while Stevens and Elliott found costs by departments but not 
by individual courses. The cost of technological subjects was found 
to be higher than for arts and science subjects and for such professional 
subjects as law and education. 

Magee (208, 1931) sought to determine which of the two units, the 
student-credit-hour or the student-clock-hour, is the best for compara- 
tive cost studies in teacher-training institutions. He concluded that the 
student-credit-hour is preferable as the basic unit of measurement. 
Lindsay (207, 1924) studied the same problem from data obtained 
from the University of Washington and the State College of Washing- 
ton. His findings agreed with those of Magee that the student-credit- 
hour is preferable to the student-clock-hour. 

A study of unit costs at the University of California (188, 1931) 
employed the student-credit-hour technic, computing costs on two 
bases, the enrolment hour and the unit of credit granted. Both depart- 
mental costs and teaching costs were computed. Teaching costs were 
found to be more accurate than departmental costs, and departmental 
costs more accurate than total costs. 
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One of the important uses of student-credit-hour cost data is in the 
preparation of the budget. Department heads should be provided with 
data showing the instructional salary costs per student-credit-hour in 
their own departments and in other divisions of the institution. Re- 
quests for budget increases can then be viewed in the light of the entire 
financial situation. All of these studies lead to the conclusion that admin- 
trative attempts to equalize costs per student-credit-hour among sub- 
jects must be made cautiously, and in accordance with the institution’s 
own philosophical evaluation of the relative worth to the subjects in the 
program which the institution is attempting to offer. Certainly no 
course or subject should be eliminated from the offerings of an institu- 
tion on the basis of cost alone. 

Other cost units—In a survey of higher institutions of education in 
Texas, Works et al. (241, 1925) employed a general cost figure repre- 
senting the cost per month to the state of a single student in various 
institutions. In a cost survey of the library of the University of Califor- 
nia, Hand (200, 1930) arrived at costs for the following services: 
cataloging, recataloging, bookbinding, and issuing books from the loan 
desk. Efforts to compute the cost of acquiring a book for the library led 
to unsatisfactory results because of the complex interrelation of the 
processes involved. 

Relation of cost to size of institution—Eight studies throwing light 
upon the problem of the relation of costs to the size of educational 
institutions are reported. Phillips (218, 1927) obtained data for 1925-26 
from 90 teachers colleges and 93 state normal schools, and for 1927-28 
(219, 1929) for 117 state teachers colleges and 55 state normal schools. 
In general, the findings of these two studies were similar, for the smaller 
institutions in both cases have the higher costs. Reeves (230, 1927 and 
224, 1927) reported a similar finding in four-year colleges of liberal arts. 
Later studies by Reeves and Russell (221, 1929 and 220, 1929) and 
by the California Taxpayers’ Association (188, 1931) also resulted in 
similar findings. Reeves and Russell (220, 1929) found that institu- 
tions with less than 350 students cost approximately 1.5 times as much 
per student as institutions with 750 or more students enroled. The 
California Taxpayers’ Association suggested that consideration be given 
to a policy of having a small number of large colleges, rather than a 
large number of small colleges. 

The only study on the relation of cost to the size of institutions in 
which the findings are contradictory to those reported above is a study 
made by Magee (208, 1931) which includes sixteen teacher-training 
institutions. Magee concluded that there is as much probability in a 
teacher-training institution that a standard credit cost will increase 
as that it will decrease with an increase in enrolment. An explanation 
of Magee’s findings will be seen in the fact that the larger institutions 
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included in his study were teachers colleges while the smaller ones were 
normal schools. This particular group of teachers colleges had expanded 
their educational programs and were offering more curriculums than 
were the normal schools. With the addition of many different curri- 
culums there is a tendency to increase the number of small classes. 
Because of the relatively high cost of small classes, the teachers colleges, 
although having larger enrolments than the normal schools, had higher 
unit costs for instruction. 

Relation of cost to classification of students—Two studies throw light 
upon this problem. Magee (208, 1931) found that the mean standard 
credit cost was lowest in the freshman year and that it tended to in- 
crease with each year thereafter. Reeves (230, 1927) carried on an 
investigation to determine the comparative cost of education at the 
junior and senior college levels of four-year colleges of liberal arts. For 
the nine institutions included in this study it was found that instruc- 
tional salary expenditure per student average $109 for the junior college 
division and $190 for the senior college division, and that current expen- 
diture per student was $201 at the junior college levek and $315 at the 
senior college level. 

Ineffective expenditures—Russell (232) recently made a study to 
develop and illustrate a technic for the determination of the amount 
of annual waste in a college due to inefficient management, and the 
amount of actual effective expenditures after the costs of inefficient 
administration and management have been eliminated. Specific data 
were drawn from thirty-nine colleges surveyed during the years 1929, 
1930, and 1931. The technic developed in this study is based on the 
theory that the college having a satisfactory performance of a given 
function, such as administration at the lowest cost per student, should 
be taken as a standard. Institutions which are spending more than this 
amount per student are wasting the excess expenditure because it does 
not purchase any better service. The technic was carried through to 
show, in an illustrative manner, the amount of annual non-effective 
expenditure in thirty-four colleges. 

Summary and conclusions—The computation of unit costs of higher 
education has developed in the last two decades, the more important 
studies having been made since 1924. Satisfactory results can be secured 
only when institutions have adequate systems of cost accounting. The 
units most frequently used as the divisor are the student, the student- 
clock-hour, and the student-credit-hour. Those who use the student- 
eredit-hour in preference to the student-clock-hour as a measure of 
student cost base their arguments on the fact that the student-credit- 
hour is the unit more closely related to the product of college education, 
which is usually designated in terms of credit. This argument appears 
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to be valid for institutions which measure student progress in terms of 
the number of credits earned. 

Cost studies are of distinct value in giving important information to 
administrative officers, faculty members, taxpayers, legislators, and 
other interested parties. The facts revealed by such studies frequently 
enable institutions to effect economies in the institutional program, and 
to better defend requests for appropriations. The future of unit-cost 
studies is complicated somewhat by the present drift away from forma! 
courses and credits and the consequent lessening of the emphasis on the 
quantitative aspects of units now generally employed. 


The Students’ Relation to College Finance 


Student tuition and fees—Anderson (183, 1929) in a study of stu- 
dent tuitions and fees in 271 endowed colleges and universities, found 
that in general the tuition fees are higher in the independent institutions 
than in denominational colleges. The highest fees are charged in institu- 
tions in New England and the lowest in institutions in the Southern 
States. Chassee (191, 1926) reported data for all institutions of higher 
learning in the United States for 1921-22, and estimates for 1924-25. 
He estimated that the student in 1923-24 paid 23 percent of the cost 
of education, society paid 31 percent, and philanthropy paid 46 percent. 
He recommended that the individual should bear one-half the cost of 
education, and society and philanthropy should divide the other half 
of the cost equally. 

Morey (210, 1930) made a study of student fees in European insti- 
tutions. He found that at Oxford and Cambridge the student pays 
about $400 per year in fees of various kinds; at the University of Berlin, 
from $37.50 to $150 in general fees, and from $35 to $75 in course fees. 
At the University of Paris, fees are lower than those at British or Ger- 
man institutions. 

Increases in student tuitions and fees—During recent years marked 
increases have occurred in the fees paid by students in institutions of 
higher learning. Klein (204, 1930) pointed out that the tuition fees 
charged resident students in forty-four land-grant colleges increased at 
least 100 percent from 1915 to 1928. In a study of 109 privately con- 
trolled and forty-seven publicly controlled colleges Cowen (192, 1930) 
found that student fees have tended to increase more rapidly than in- 
come from other sources. In public institutions student fees in 1910 
constituted 11 percent of the current income, while in 1926 fees con- 
stituted over 14 percent of the current income. In private institutions 
student fees in 1910 constituted 41 percent of the current income, and 
in 1926, 49 percent of the current income. Frasier and Whitney (195, 
1930) found that student fees in teacher-training institutions increased 
48.6 percent from 1913 to 1928. Tuition fees in state teacher-training 
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institutions constituted 14.2 percent of the total income in 1894, 17.3 
percent in 1910, and 19.3 percent in 1928. 

Scholarships—Thurber (235, 1925) presented data showing that 
scholarships in state universities are usually awarded on four distinct 
bases: (a) accredited high-school graduates of high rank; (b) distribu- 
tive scholarships giving each county or unit of the state a proportionate 
number without regard to need or scholastic rank; (c) beneficiary schol- 
arships for capable and worthy but needy students; (d) scholarships 
for those preparing for specific lines of work or professions. In the survey 
of Methodist colleges (226, 1932) it is reported that the two sources of 
funds frequently employed for the payment of scholarship grants are 
endowed funds and the current budget of the institution. Eight of the 
thirty-five colleges included in the study have no endowment especially 
designated for scholarships. Of those having endowment for this pur- 
pose the range in the total endowed scholarship funds is from $2,500 to 
$2,343,000, the median institution having a fund of approximately 
$25,000. The amounts of endowed scholarship funds per student enrolled 
in those institutions having such funds range from $13 to $1,620, with 
a median of $57. 

Student loans—Important studies of student loans have been made 
by Greenleaf (198, 1929), Leonard et al. (206, 1929), Reeves et al. 
(226, 1932) , and Chassee (191, 1926) . Several hundred schools are in- 
cluded in these studies. There seems to be no such thing as a uniform 
policy in regard to the manner in which loan funds are handled. Interest 
rates range from 0 up to 8 percent. The average size of the loans varies 
from $25 to as high as $1,000. There are several special student loan 
funds which may be applied in helping students in more than one par- 
ticular institution. Among the more important of these funds are the 
Crawford Fund, the Harmon Foundation Fund, the Barrett Foundation 
Fund, the Knights Templar’s Fund, and special funds to be used in prac- 
tically all of the more important denominational groups. There are also 
several funds to be used for particular purposes or in a particular field 
of education (198, 1929). In terms of actual money available for dis- 
tribution, funds of the restricted type are at least four times as large 
as are those of the revolving type (191, 1926). Although this is true, 
the revolving fund is much to be preferred to the restricted fund, since 
in the latter, interest on the principal only can be used for loans. A fund 
of the revolving type will accommodate many more students than a 
fund of the same size of the restricted type. Chassee (191, 1926) recom- 
mended that security for student loans should not be required beyond 
the student’s personal note and the guarantee of a group of students. 
It was also recommended that the instalment method be employed in 
the repayment of loans. Collection systems which have a consistent 
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and vigorous follow-up policy are highly essential to the successf,] 
administration of a student loan fund. 

Student employment—Although in theory the employment of stu- 
dents differs materially from other forms of student aid, in practice the 
prospect of obtaining remunerative work frequently makes it possible 
for a student of limited means to attempt the financing of a college year 
in much the same way as a scholarship or loan. There is considerable 
variation among institutions in the amount which they expend for stu- 
dent employment. The survey of Methodist colleges (226, 1932) re- 
ports that the range in the total amounts expended for student 
employment is from $2,500 to $26,000, with a median of $8,000. 

Summary statement—During recent years large increases have been 
made in student tuitions and fees, with the result that students now 
pay a much larger percentage of the cost of their education than was 
true a few years ago. Some types of education are subsidized to a much 
greater degree than others. The forms of aid most frequently provided 
for students without adequate means to finance their education include 
scholarships, loans, and student employment. 


Permanent Funds 


Endowment investments—The investment of endowment funds was 
studied by Reeves et al. (226, 1932) and Klein (204, 1930). In a re- 
port on thirty-five Methodist colleges (226, 1932) it was found that the 
total of invested funds of these institutions amounted to thirty-seven 
and one-half million dollars, of which 84 percent was permanent endow- 
ment. The range in the amount of trust funds held by these institutions 
was from five and one-half million dollars down to less than one-seventh 
of a million dollars. The rates of income on investment in thirty-three 
of these institutions for a period of from four to six years prior to 1931 
ranged from less than 2.5 percent in three institutions to 6 percent or 
more in five institutions, the median institution receiving slightly more 
than 4.5 percent. The low rates received by some colleges were occa- 
sioned by unsatisfactory types of investment. After subtracting indebt- 
edness from endowment, the average net endowment per student in the 
Methodist colleges was $1,344. 

Klein (204, 1930) found that the type of endowment investments 
of land-grant colleges was usually long-time securities. These securities 
included United States government bonds, municipal bonds, federal 
and state bonds, first mortgages and real estate bonds, county bonds, 
and school district bonds. Investments in real estate by the land-grant 
colleges were comparatively small. 

Management of invested funds—In a survey of thirty-five Methodist 
colleges (226, 1932) three types of organization were found for the 
management of invested funds. These types are (a) the investment 
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of funds under the direction of a committee of the board; (b) the in- 
yestment of funds under the administration of some one individual, 
such as the business officer of the college; and (c) the investment of 
funds through a corporate trustee. As judged by the average rate of 
income received on invested funds, the placing of investments com- 
pletely in charge of a corporate trustee or the management of the funds 
by a board committee with the advice of an investment council is found 
to be the most satisfactory. 

Klein (204, 1930) reported that the control of trust funds in land- 
grant colleges is vested in governing boards in twenty-one institutions, 
in state governments in ten, in a committee of the governing board in 
twelve, in the chief business officer with the approval of the board in 
five, in the board of trustees in one, in the state treasurer in six, in the 
state legislature in two, in the commissioner of schools and public lands 
in one, and in the state superintendent of public investments in one. 

Relation of endowment income to other factors—Reeves (225, 1928) 
studied the relationship of income received from endowment and from 
other sources to current expenditures and to faculty salaries. He found 
no marked relationship between total endowment income and current 
expenditure per student. There is also no marked relationship between 
income per student received from all sources except student tuitions 
and fees, and current expenditure per student, when the effect of the 
size of the institution is taken into account. Some positive relationship 
exists between total endowment income and average faculty salary. 
The conclusion was reached that the relationships between endowment 
income, or income from sources other than students, and factors such 
as cost per student and average salary of teachers do not warrant 
further increases in the requirements of standardizing agencies with 
respect to income from sources other than tuition. 

Summary statement—Average rates received by institutions on in- 
vested funds range from 2.5 percent to more than 6 percent. The low 
rates received by many colleges are due to unsatisfactory types of 
investment and poor management. Because of the lack of a close 
relationship between endowment income and other factors essential 
to an effective educational program, accrediting agencies should not 
increase further their endowment requirements. 





CHAPTER VII 


Fiscal Control and Textbooks in Business Manage- 
ment of Schools 


Dorie the last decade, the literature on the business management 
of schools has grown by leaps and bounds. This development has no 
doubt been stimulated by the rapidly mounting school costs, by a 
growing insistence on the part of the public that waste be eliminated 
before more money is granted, and by the rapid emergence of school 
administration as a profession. This literature contains hundreds of 
magazine and newspaper articles, scores of bulletins and monographs, 
and dozens of books. It is the purpose of this chapter to review that 
literature with respect to (a) fiscal control, and (b) financial econo- 
mies. 

Much of the literature on the topics just mentioned is original, prac- 
tical, scholarly, and permanent. At the same time, much of it is trite, 
unscholarly, and ephemeral; space will not permit a review of this. Much 
of it, too, does not fall under the category of research, and with the 
exception of calling attention to the general textbooks, we shall not 
take note of the non-research literature. We shall attempt to do as we 
have been instructed to do, namely, to review within the page limits 
set, only the important literature on the two topics mentioned above. 


Textbooks on Business Management 


Because they contain bibliographies on the subject and take cog- 
nizance of the research which has been completed on the subject, at- 
tention should be called to the four general textbooks on business 
management of schools. 

Engelhardt and Engelhardt’s Public School Business Administration 
(244, 1927) was the first of these to appear. It is the most comprehen- 
sive of the four books, containing thirty-five chapters on the more 
important phases of the subject. 

Reeder’s The Business Administration of a School System (251, 
1929), and Smith’s Business Administration of Public Schools (254, 
1929) , are somewhat similar in size and content. They do not contain 
nearly as much illustrative material as the Engelhardt and Engelhardt 
book, but the bibliographies are more complete. 

Engelhardt and Alexander’s School Finance and Business Manage- 
ment Problems (243, 1928) is, as the name suggests, essentially 
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a problem book. It contains 112 live problems on school finance and 
school business administration which confront the school executive. 


Fiseal Control 


Fiscal independence versus fiscal dependence—Whether the board 
of education should entirely control the raising and disbursing of 
moneys for the schools, or whether a portion of this prerogative should 
be assigned to the mayor, council, budget commission, or another 
agency, has been a much discussed question in school administration. 
In other words, the question has been, and still is—it has not yet been 
finally answered: Should the board of education be fiscally independent 
or fiscally dependent? 

The question has been attacked in two Ph.D. dissertations, i.e., 
Frasier’s (246, 1922), and McGaughy’s (250, 1924). Both disserta- 
tions compared fiscally independent and fiscally dependent cities. 
Frasier’s study was primarily concerned with educational results in 
the two types of cities, while McGaughy’s study emphasized amount 
of expenditures and other financial practices in the two types of cities. 

Frasier’s study (246, 1922) included 169 cities of more than 8,000 
population for which he could secure the data that he needed. These 
cities were classified into nine groups based upon the type of fiscal 
control exercised by the board of education; the type of fiscal control 
ranged from elected boards, fiscally independent, to appointed boards, 
fiscally dependent. The study then compared educational results in 
the nine groups of cities; for this purpose an index number, on the 
basis of six factors, was constructed for each city. It was found that 
the fiscally independent cities ranked higher than the fiscally dependent. 

McGaughy’s study (250, 1924) included 377 cities of more than 
8,000 population for which the data needed were available. He classi- 
fied these cities into three groups: independent, dependent, and special. 
For the three groups of cities he undertook to answer the following 
questions: 


(1) Do the dependent or independent boards receive a larger proportion of their total 
revenues from local taxation? 

(2) Do cities having independent boards of education have higher tax rates for school 
purposes, or for all municipal purposes? 

(3) Are dependent boards of education more inclined to incur bonded indebtedness 
for school purposes? 

(4) Which type of board expends more money upon its school system, or upon the 
various items which make up the total expense for the schools? 


McGaughy reported nineteen items on which there were significant 
differences between independent and dependent school systems. The 
independent cities had the advantage in thirteen of the nineteen items. 
The critical ratio was used to measure the significance of the differences 
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between the averages of two comparable distributions of data. In this 
connection see Chapter V of this issue of the Review. 

Unit versus multiple control—Whether there should be unit or mul- 
tiple control of the schools has been another much debated question 
in school administration. Three studies, all of them Ph.D dissertations. 
have recently been published on this question. They are, in order of 
appearance, Smith’s The Business Administration of a City School 
System (253, 1925), Heer’s The Present Status of Business Execu- 
if tives in the Public Schools of the United States in Cities of 25,000 
’ and More Inhabitants (247, 1928), and Marberry’s The Administra- 
tion of Public Education in Centralized and Coordinated Schools (249, 
1928). Smith’s and Marberry’s studies are entirely on unit versus 
control, and Heer’s is partly on the topic. 

The three studies define unit control and multiple control similarly. 
Marberry’s study, however, uses the term centralized control instead of 
unit control, and coordinated control instead of multiple control. 
Smith’s definitions of the two types of control are typical and are here 
quoted (253: 4, 1925)’: 


‘ The unit type of city is one in which the administration of a city school system is 
p vested in one chief executive officer known as the superintendent of schools.  - 

The multiple type of city is one in which the administration of a city school system 
. is vested in two, or more, coordinate executive officers each responsible directly to the 
¥ board of education. .. . 








From an intensive study of typical school business activities in 
twenty-five New York and New Jersey cities, Smith found “that 
business activities are carried on in much the same manner whether 
the city is of the unit or of the multiple type (253: 92, 1925). From 
a study of school costs in the larger cities, he found “that the type of 
educational administrative organization has no appreciable effect on 
the total current expenditures and affects only the one functional 
division of current expense (business control) in any significant man- 
i ner.” Furthermore, “a careful analysis of data secured from twenty- 
¥ three multiple type cities seems to indicate that, regardless of the per- 
- ~ sonnel involved, an educational point of view is frequently lacking in 
_ the administration of school business affairs, and there is a division 
of administrative responsibility” (253: 92-3, 1925) . 

Heer’s study (247, 1928) was concerned primarily with the status 

of the business executive in cities of the United States having 25,000 
i or more inhabitants. In it, such matters as the following, which pertain 
* to .“.e position, are discussed: legal status, salary, method of selection, 
a term and tenure, qualifications, and functions. 






1 The light-face figure immediate] 
in this case read: “Reference No. 
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following the colon indicates the specific pages. For example, 
53, page 4, published in 1925.” 


Comparing the business functions performed in the unit and the 
multiple types of organization, Heer found the following: 


(1) As a whole, there are very few significant differences between the unit-chief- 
executive and the dual types of organization (1) in the number of times the functions 
are performed, and (2) in the manner in which the execution of the functions is initiated. 

(2) There are a considerable number of functions assigned to business departments in 
dual organizations, which functions are essentially educational. . . . (247: 129-30, 1928). 


Marberry’s study (249, 1928) undertook to measure the efficacy of 
the unit versus the multiple types of control by two sets of data. In the 
first set of data an index number on school efficiency was computed 
for the 140 centralized and 66 coordinated school systems used in the 
study. In this index number four financial factors and four educational 
factors were used (249: 49, 1928). It was found, however, that “The 
application of the index number . . . reveals but one outstanding, 
significant fact. The fifth factor, the amount spent per pupil in average 
daily attendance on the basis of current expenses, is definitely in favor 
of the coordinated schools” (249: 93-4, 1928). 

The second set of data which Marberry employed showed an entirely 
different situation. These data were concerned with the functions of 
school administration. “This measure was applied to the two groups 
of schools on the assumption that the superintendent of schools should 
initiate or execute these functions (249: 95, 1928). Ten of these func- 
tions were used and the critical ratio was computed for each function. 

Miscellaneous—Brunstetter (242, 1931) analyzed business proce- 
dures in different sized school systems and developed standards and 
procedures especially adapted for the smaller systems. Three large, 
three medium-sized, and three small school systems in New Jersey were 
included in the analysis. The following criteria were used in checking 
the business procedures: timeliness, economy, comprehensiveness, edu- 
cational emphasis, system, standardization, data control, safeguards, 
specialization, proper working conditions, flexibility, and law observ- 
ance (242: 122-23, 1931). 

Linn analyzed the ways in which school funds are being lost or mis- 
used, to discover basic means of safeguarding such funds (248, 1929). 

Young (256, 1928) investigated certain phases of income control 
in the public-school systems of the cities and larger villages of New 
York state. He attempted to discover the following (256: 3-4, 1928) : 
“(a) the types of revenue control which are operating within the state; 
(b) the effectiveness of present local budgetary control; (c) the extent 
to which public-school moneys become available as needed; (d) the 
controls which are now affecting the timely receipt of public-school 
income; (e) the adjustments which are made when school revenues are 
not received as needed; and (f) how moneys received in advance of need 
are being administered.” 
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Yakel (255, 1929) undertook to ascertain the most desirable legal 
controls for the administration of public-school expenditures. The spe- 
cific problems which he attacked were the following: 


(1) To determine what legal control is at present exercised over the administration 
of public-school expenditures. 

(2) To isolate and reveal some of the most important legal 
been evolved by the courts and the legislatures for 
_ &) fl To evalua i 


ce. 
(4) To develop and suggest a legal code for the use of those who might seek to enact 
these findings into law. 





CHAPTER VIII 


Financial Economies in Business Management 


of Schools 


Tue studies summarized in this section are concerned with the elimina- 
tion of waste and the securing of financial economies in public-school 
administration. Since another issue of the Review of Educational Re- 
search is to be devoted to school buildings, studies which suggest 
economies in the planning, construction, and utilization of school build- 
ings have been omitted. 


Administration of School Funds 


Linn (321, 1930) has pointed out the importance of securing the full 
rate of interest on school deposits. As a result of his study, Linn recom- 
mended that minimum and maximum rates be established by law, for 
demand and time deposits, and that banks be required to bid for school 
funds within the legal rate limits. 

Ketler (319, 1931) analyzed the problems involved in establishing 
reserve funds for payment of obligations occurring or anticipated in a 
succeeding fiscal year or years. The study included five types of funds: 
(a) the interim reserve, (b) the building reserve, (c) the sinking fund 
reserve, (d) the insurance reserve, and (e) the contingency reserve. 
The desirability of these funds was evaluated with reference to certain 
criteria. 

Excessive borrowing to meet current obligations is generally con- 
demned as uneconomical. This is particularly true when these obliga- 
tions are not met promptly and are allowed to accumulate. A careful 
analysis of periodical cash needs and income furnishes a basis for manag- 
ing expenditures so as to reduce temporary loans (244: 319-27, 1927). 
Adjusting the period of tax collection to correspond with the periods 
of the greatest cash demands of the school system will serve to reduce 
to a minimum the necessity for interim reserves and temporary loans 
(256: 44-81, 1928). 

Frequently the cost of temporary loans can be eliminated by trans- 
ferring money from one fund to another. Such transfers, however, 
should be carefully guarded to prevent misuse and loss of funds (335, 
1981). 

Prompt payment of all bills on which discounts are allowed will 
result in substantial savings for many school districts. School officials 
should so formulate their procedures for approving and accounting for 
bills as to be able to take advantage of all discounts (335, 1931). 
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Management of the School Plant 


Janitorial service—The most comprehensive study of janitorial sery- 
ice was reported by Reeves (354, 1925). The study includes: 

A. An intensive study of the work of forty-five janitors in eighteen schools in cities 
of from 15,000 to 50,000 population, and a quantitative analysis of the provisions con- 
cerning the work of janitor service in the rules and regulations of boards of education 


and administrative officials of ninety similar cities was made for the purpose of discovering 


the jobs included in janitorial service and the frequency and time of performance of these 
jobs. 
B. Systematic observations of janitors as they regularly performed their various jobs 


were recorded for the several jobs in the form of quality of results, and the time required 
for performance studies. . . . 


C. Controlled experiments were conducted. ae 


On the basis of these data one hundred principles and standards of 
performance including all phases of the janitor’s work, were stated 
(354: 182-92, 1925). The results of this investigation and of other 
studies have been incorporated into a comprehensive treatment of the 
problems of janitorial service by Reeves and Ganders (252, 1928). 

Womrath (398, 1925) gave a thorough treatment of janitorial- 
engineering service. The importance of training the school janitor is 
emphasized, and methods of increasing the efficiency of janitorial service 
by standardizing the work schedules and the tools and materials used 
are outlined. 

Methods of measuring janitorial-engineering service and standards 
for the various phases of the work have been developed by Engelhardt, 
Reeves, and Womrath (287, 1926). The score card provides for rating 
janitorial service under sixteen major headings and a number of sub- 
headings. 

Studies by Butsch (275, 1931), Garber (295, 1922), Hill (308, 
1930) , and Mustard (341) indicated that the school janitor has been 
and is untrained, poorly paid, often physically handicapped, and seldom 
well supervised in his work. Lovejoy (331, 1929) outlined methods for 
selecting the personnel. Robinson (359, 1930) indicated the economies 
secured through standardizing the work and pay of the custodian. 
Dalthorp (281, 1930) suggested the possibilities of improving the 
service through adoption of an adequate salary schedule. Fowlkes, 
Anderson, and Jones (292, 1929) studied the cost and allotments of 
various types of janitorial supplies and suggested guiding standards for 
expenditures for these articles. 

Heating and ventilating—Reeves (354, 1925) outlined the most 
efficient methods of firing and cited a number of inefficient methods 
which result in waste. Demary (283, 1929) found that the heating 
plants of one hundred small school systems were operated at about 20 
percent efficiency. In summarizing a number of studies on school ventila- 

tion, the New York Commission on Ventilation (344, 1931) estimated 
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that $200,000 is wasted annually in New York state alone through the 
use of mechanical heating and ventilating systems. 

Demary (284, 1929) and Lovejoy (325, 1929) gave examples of 
specifications for coal. Feinstein and West (289, 1931) developed a 
method for testing coal which requires only a meter for measuring the 
condensed steam returning from the radiators. Hixon (309, 1930) 
reported savings of as much as 50 percent in heating costs in New York 
school systems, where careful attention has been given to the fuel used 
and the heating plant has been efficiently operated. 

Maintenace of school property—Almack (259, 1925) estimated that 
the life of school buildings of varying grades is decreased five to ten 
years when proper attention is not given to repairs and replacements. 
Schwartz (366, 1926) analyzed the repair service of a large city school 
system and found that accounting procedures were inadequate, the 
repair force poorly organized and equipped, and expenditures for repairs 
inequitably distributed with reference to the needs of the school plant. 
Pace (347) reported that city districts in Utah with a low cost per 
pupil for repairs and replacement have better building conditions than 
rural districts with considerably higher costs for these items. The com- 
bination of low salaries for janitors and small expenditures for repairs 
inevitably resulted in poorly kept school buildings. The Utah school 
districts paying the highest salaries to janitors reported lowest cost per 
pupil for repairs (347). 

The various types of repair jobs and the frequency and time of occur- 
rence were listed by Schwartz (366, 1926). Riesbeck (357, 1926) 
analyzed the various maintenance jobs connected with the heating and 
ventilating plant. Ramsey (350, 1926) classified maintenance work 
under (a) carpentry, (b) painting, (c) electrical, (d) plumbing, (e) 
heating and ventilation, and (f) labor and masonry, and recommended 
that city systems have a foreman in charge of each. A maintenance 
assembly chart is recommended as a device for improving the adminis- 
tration of the service. All of the studies listed stressed the importance 
of the school janitor in maintenance. Small repair jobs can be done by 
the janitor and in larger systems a regularly employed maintenance 
force should be kept. Prompt reporting of needed repairs by principals 
and janitors, adequate accounting control, and budgeting of the larger 
items of maintenance in advance of need, are suggested methods for 
securing economy in this field. Schwartz (366: 49, 1926) stated that 
" the path to economy lies in the direction of larger buildings, 
constructed of high grade material and furnished with service equip- 
ment of exceptional operating efficiency.” 

Insurance of school property—Studies of fire insurance procedure by 
Brunstetter (242, 1931) , Melchior (334, 1925) , Skaaland (373, 1927), 
Smith (374, 1930) , and Taylor (382) showed that local school officials 
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have not given the problem of property insurance attention commen. 
surate with its importance from the standpoint of safety and financia| 
economy. Failure to eliminate fire hazards, inaccurate appraisal of 
property, failure to place insurance under the most desirable type of 
policy, lack of adequate accounting, and poor protection of policies are 
common defects of insurance management. 

The majority of fires in school buildings are preventable. Boards of 
underwriters classified more than half of the fire losses reported for five 
years, 1916-20, as strictly preventable and the remainder partly pre- 
ventable (334, 1925). The causes of fires in school buildings in New 
York, Minnesota, and Mississippi as reported in the studies by Melchior 
(334: 124, 1925) Skaaland (373, 1927), and Taylor (382) were 
largely due to defective heating plants and spontaneous combustion. 
School officials may reduce the hazards due to common causes of fire 
by taking certain steps (242: 47, 1931), (334: 49-57, 1925), (377, 
1927), (382: 190-91) 2 

Appraisal of school property is usually merely an estimate of school 
officials. Few districts employ appraisal firms, although this method is 
recommended as the best. The advantages of appraisal by reputable 
firms is well illustrated by Thomas (387, 1930) . 

The specific form or specific-schedule form of policy is recommended 
for school property (394, 1930) , (374, 1930) , (382) . Insurance issued 
for a five year term is the most economical, as the rate is only four 
times the one year rate. Eighty percent co-insurance is recommended 
in practically all of the studies cited. 

A study of school fire insurance in Pennsylvania showed that school 
districts of the state received in indemnities only about 44 percent of 
the amount paid in premiums (261, 1925) . In New York the ratio was 
35.6 percent (334: 163, 1925). Because of this wide difference in pre- 
miums and indemnities a considerable number of cities and several 
states have established insurance funds. Smith (374: 100, 1930) 
reported twenty-two cities ‘that carry their own insurance. His in- 
vestigation showed that in none of these cities has self-insurance proved 
unsatisfactory. In other reports, substantial savings from self-insurance 
were cited for Cincinnati and Philadelphia (261, 1925). Smith (374: 
102-106, 1930) investigated the status of the state insurance funds of 
South Carolina, North Dakota, and Wisconsin and concluded that 
state insurance would result in considerable saving over commercial 
rates. Sherard (371, 1926) reported that the net annual savings on 
$30,000,000 of school fire insurance carried in the state insurance fund 
of South Carolina was $200,000 in 1926. Platts (349, 1931) reported 
that North Dakota saved $339,476.95 in 1925 through state insurance. 


1 The year is omitted for all unpublished or mimeographed materials. The dates of such references 
are given in the bibliography at the end of the Review. 
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' The possibility of effecting substantial savings through efficient man- 
- agement of fire insurance is well illustrated by Smith in his analysis of 
jnsurance procedures in eight cities of New Jersey. The possible savings 
ranged from $93.20 to $2,505.11 for the various cities (374: 57, 1930). 


Administration of Supplies and Equipment 


Arecent study reported by Mullan (339, 1930) showed that methods 
of selecting, purchasing, and distributing school supplies have not been 
standardized and are by no means uniform among the school systems 
investigated. Anderson and Fowlkes (262, 1928) stated that little 
attention is given to supply management except in large cities, and 
that few or no standards are maintained. 

Taylor’s (384, 1926) investigation of supply management in sixteen 
cities is the most comprehensive study in this field. Fourteen criteria 
for evaluating the various phases of the supply problem were developed, 
and the procedures employed in the school systems investigated were 
evaluated in terms of these criteria (384: 10-14, 1926). Fifty-one 
standards and principles for improving the administration of supplies 
are given (384: 87-91, 1926). A number of accounting forms are sug- 
gested as aids in carrying out the recommended procedures (384: 68- 
81, 1926). Anderson and Fowlkes (262, 1928), Brown (271, 1918), 
Conrad (278, 1931) , Kelty (318, 1930) , Lovejoy (324, 1929) , Mullan 
(339, 1930), and Rich (356, 1927) outlined guiding principles of 
supply management, which have been tested in practice. 

Shipley (372, 1929) gave a striking illustration of economies which 
may be secured by centralized buying in small school systems. A com- 
parison of prices paid by individual districts with prices obtained by 
the county purchasing agent of Fresno County, California, on 376 pur- 
chases, showed that the centralized system saved an average of 47 per- 
cent of the district prices on similar articles. 

Barr (264, 1922) suggested some methods for controlling the use of, 
and accounting for, school textbooks. The National Society for the 
Study of Education (343, 1931) made an exhaustive study of the use 
of the textbook which pointed out the important factors that should 
be considered in selecting texts. 

The principles for administering supplies apply equally well to in- 
structional equipment. Donnelly (285, 1925) found twenty-five differ- 
ent economies effected in the provision of equipment for home eco- 
nomics. Equipment made in the school was the most frequent type 
of economy reported in this study. Hart and Peterson (305, 1927) 
estimated a possible saving of $50,000 on unused blackboard space in 
784 classrooms of California. 
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Transportation of Pupils 


In 1924 Abel (257, 1924) reported a study of 260 school consolida- 
tions. The cost of transportation per pupil per mile per day ranged 
from one-half cent to 27 cents, with a median cost of 3.8 cents. Other 
studies show wide ranges in unit costs for transportation. 

All investigators of pupil transportation costs complained of the 
inaccuracy and inadequacy of the financial records and reports concern- 
ing transportation. After studying the transportation problems in 
Florida, Johns devised a complete accounting system for school trans- 
portation which provides the facts necessary to efficient administration 
(316: 104-27, 1928) . Davies (282) also recommended a set of account- 
ing forms, similar in many respects to those proposed by Johns. 

Several studies of transportation costs have been concerned with the 
desirability of school-owned equipment as compared to contracted 
service. One of the most comprehensive studies was made by Evans 
(288, 1930) in California. The district-owned facilities were found to 
be cheaper; contracted service cost 12 percent to 15 percent more 
according to the size of the bus. Johns (316: 80, 1928) found that the 
costs of contracted and owned facilities were equal in Florida, both 
costing an average of .94 cents per pupil per mile per day. A study of 
transportation in Texas showed that the contract systems cost 12 per- 
cent per child per month more than district-owned systems and 44 
L percent more per pupil-mile (385, 1926). The district-owned system 
was also found to be cheaper in Utah (389, 1928). Studies by Davies 
f (282) in Florida, Greene (300, 1926) in Colorado, Hutchison (314) 
1 in Ohio, Mothersead (338) in Oklahoma, and Warren (393) in 
£ Indiana, showed that it is more economical for the districts to own and 
operate their transportation equipment. Contrary to these findings, 
Payne’s (348) study of transportation in centralized schools of Okla- 
homa showed that the contract systems cost on the average only 78 
percent as much as the district-owned systems and are cheaper regard- 
less of such elements as number of children transported, distance, or 
length of term. With this exception the studies indicated that it is more 
economical for the school district to own and operate their trans- 
portation equipment. 

In many instances excessive transportation costs are due to small 
units or to short, poorly planned bus routes. On the average, per-pupi! 
unit costs are considerably less when large busses traveling over long 
routes are used instead of small busses traveling short distances (282). 
(288, 1930), (314), (338), (348). Likewise the larger districts pro- 
viding the greatest amount of transportation have the lowest costs. 
Obviously, density of population is an important factor in determining 
the size of the unit of transportation. Longer routes may result in 
decreased cost per pupil per mile, but the annual cost per pupil may 
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be increased (315: 86, 1926). Poorly planned consolidations have re- 
sulted in many uneconomical and inefficient schools with excessive 
costs for transportation (379). 


The Administrative Unit and School Finance 


A comparison of consolidated and one-teacher schools in Connecticut 
and Maryland, reported by Cook (279, 1925) , showed that the graded 
schools were the more efficient educationally at a lower financial cost. 
Hadley (302) found that the first-class school districts of ten Colorado 
counties were distinctly superior in pupil achievement to the smaller 
third class districts. 

Small schools are inevitable products of the small administrative 
unit. Gaumnitz (296, 1930) reported that 60.5 percent of all American 
public high schools have enrolments of one hundred pupils or less. 
Inferior teachers, excessive teacher loads, low academic standards, nar- 
row curriculums, and unjustifiable subject requirements are character- 
istics of small high schools, according to Roemer (361, 1929) . An inves- 
tigation of costs and offerings of California high schools by Nanninga 
(342) showed that curricular and extra-curricular offerings increase 
with the size of the school, while per-pupil costs decrease. This study 
indicated that a high degree of efficiency is reached in schools with five 
hundred to six hundred pupils enrolled. Studies by Burris (274) , Ford 
(290, 1928) , Hart and Peterson (306, 1928) , Holy (310, 1924) , Hood 
(311, 1929) , Loomis (322, 1922) , Reeves (355, 1924) , Roubal (363), 
and Taylor (383) showed that pupil costs in small schools are exces- 
sive as compared to the larger units. Pace (347) reported that unit 
costs of maintenance and operation are inversely related to size of 
school, despite the fact that small schools were not as well kept as the 
larger units. 

The cost of transportation is an important factor in determining the 
most economical size for the rural consolidated unit. The Rural School 
Survey Committee of Indiana (315, 1926) pointed out that increasing 
consolidation tends to increase the cost. However, the instructional 
advantages of the larger schools were not related to costs in this study. 

The county has been advocated as the most logical unit of school 
organization. Nuttal (345, 1931) investigated the county unit organi- 
zation of Maryland and Utah and found that the county unit has been 
instrumental in equalizing educational opportunities in these two states. 
The Rural School Survey Committee (315, 1926) estimated that a 
county unit system in Indiana would make possible a direct financial 
saving of $1,796,000 annually, and would prove to be a much more 
efficient administrative and supervisory organization than that pro- 
vided by township organization. McClellan (332) estimated that a 
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county unit organization would secure a reduction of 22.5 percent in 
the cost of education in one Ohio county. 


School Organization 


Type of organization—Bell (267, 1929), Rossman (362, 1924), and 
Spain (375, 1924) presented cost data to show that the platoon or 
work-study-play organization provides an enriched elementary curricu- 
lum at a lower cost per pupil than the traditional elementary school. 
Ayer (263, 1925) had eighty-five educational experts rank the aca- 
demic, industrial, duplicate, and junior high-school types of school 
organization on the basis of ten factors of efficiency. The duplicate type 
of organization was ranked above all other types of elementary school 
organization. 

Reavis (351, 1931) summarized the literature on schools organized 
on a twelve-months basis in a previous issue of the Review of Educa- 
tional Research and concluded that the twelve-months school has not 
been proved to be more economical than the regular term school. Roe 
(360, 1931) compared the costs of several all-year schools in Newark, 
New Jersey, with costs of regular term schools. The all-year schools 
cost $2 to $6 less per pupil per subject than the part-time schools. 

The curriculum—Henry (307: 54-73, 1924) found that manual arts, 
home economics, and science were the most expensive subjects and that 
Kuglish and mathematics were the least expensive subjects in the high 
schools of Illinois. Strayer and Haig (381: 62-67, 1923), in analyzing 
subject costs in the high schools of New York state, found that stenog- 
raphy cost $26 per pupil as compared to English, which cost $11 per 
pupil. Small classes, necessitated by the laboratory method of teaching, 
special equipment, and higher salaries for instructors, account for the 
high costs of vocational subjects and science. Henry (307: 54-73, 1924) 
estimated the reductions in cost in Illinois schools if only English, 
mathematics, science, and social science comprised the curriculums. 
In the school studied the estimated reduction varied from .42 percent 
to 18.8 percent. The average reduction was 8.8 percent. 

The narrowness of the curriculum is a serious shortcoming of the 
small high school. Wetherow (395, 1922) outlined a curriculum with a 
total of twenty-four units, not more than fifteen of which are offered 
each year. Courses are alternated in order to reduce the number of 
classes held. Roberts (358, 1928) analyzed the administrative effects 
of curriculum reorganization in the small high schools of West Virginia 
and found that under the new organization a more desirable distribu- 
tion of subjects was obtained at a lower cost per pupil for instruction. 

Hammack (304) pointed out the waste involved in devoting a large 
part of the high-school budget to subjects from which a large majority 
of the pupils derive little benefit. He found that in the fourth-class high 
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schools of Kentucky, language and mathematics required over 50 per- 
cent of the total expenditures for these schools. Social science was 
allotted only 16.48 percent of the expenditures for instruction. 

Pupil-teacher ratio—Burris (274) and Wheat (396, 1918) found 
that size of class is the most important determining factor in the pupil 
unit costs of instruction in the high school. Small classes likewise result 
in higher costs in the elementary schools. The importance of the pupil- 
teacher ratio is well illustrated by Turnbull (388) , who estimated that 
increasing the average size of class by five pupils would reduce the cost 
of junior high schools in Los Angeles $300,000 annually. Lovejoy (330, 
1931) reported a saving of over $70,000 annually in the personnel 
budget of a city school system, secured by readjusting the size of 
classes. Hudelson’s (312, 1929) summary of sixteen studies of the 
effect of class size on teaching efficiency and Stevenson’s (376, 1925; 
377, 1925; and 378, 1923) extensive investigation of this problem offer 
substantial evidence that class size has little effect on pupil progress 
as measured by standard tests. 
















CHAPTER IX 


State and Federal Aid 


Tue state’s well recognized position of responsibility in education con- 
sidered by and of itself would justify the complete state support and 
administration of schools. Many factors in our history, however, have 
combined to produce a delegation of both support and administration 
to local units. These two functions have also been kept together closely 
in a single jurisdiction. At the same time the state which has delegated 
the support and administration of schools has aided materially, though 
in varying degrees, in both processes. Particularly, has the state granted 
financial aid in the support of education. 

As in other phases of education, the several states proceeded with 
years and years of experience in state aid without any serious attempt 
to devote scientific study to the aiding process. This was as inevitable 
as it was regrettable. Nevertheless, with the rise of scientific inquiry 
and its application to education, we came finally to approach the prob- 
lem of state aid through the avenue of research. The twentieth century, 
giant-like in so many ways, brought us this present approach. State 
aid, perhaps more than other processes, has a few more significant 
landmarks which must be briefly described, in order to adequately 
sketch a review of the field. 


Early Studies of State Aid 


The early monumental work is Cubberley’s School Funds and Their 
Apportionment, (406, 1905) . As late as 1924, this was described as “the 
standard work in this field . . . deducing the principles by which any 
state apportionment plan should be arranged” (1: 20, 1924). To a re- 
markable extent the germs of later scientific effort are to be found in 
Cubberley’s analysis of the various bases of state aid and the wealth 
of clues which he gave to the observant student. The dissertation has 
notably both stimulated and guided subsequent research as well as 
state aid developments throughout the country. 

Swift’s exhaustive and scholarly study, A History of Public Perma- 
nent Common School Funds in the United States, 1795-1905 (439, 
1911), is one to which every research worker in the field of state aid 
has turned many times. Particularly has this study been of value to 
state administrative workers as they have struggled with an individual 
state’s problems in the development or revision of a state aid plan. 
Here, too, was a landmark representative of the highest order of his- 
torical research in the field of educational finance. 
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Both Cubberley and Swift followed their earlier studies with later 
ones on state aid. Swift has adhered the more closely to finance and 
state aid, Cubberley to general administration. While several studies of 
Swift will be referred to later, mention should be made at this time of 
his four volumes, Studies in Public School Finance, beginning 1922 and 
dealing with groups of selected states in the West (445, 1922), the 
East (442, 1923), the Middle West (443, 1925), and the South (444, 
1925). In these studies Swift places much emphasis on tendencies, 
inequalities, and causes. These studies are exceedingly valuable as 
analyses of state situations, a type of research still needed as a basis 
for technical and inventive contributions. 


Pioneer Research of the Past Decade 


While the past quarter century was the delimiting period in state aid 
research, the past decade has been the one of greatest contribution. A 
few landmark studies belong to this decade—studies which, although 
comparatively recent, are of pioneering character. While individuals 
will vary in their selections for this group, many will agree upon the 
inclusion of Updegraff’s volume of 1922 on Financial Support in the 
rural school survey of New York state (447, 1922) , the 1923-24 studies 
of the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission (436, 1923; 419, 
1924; 431, 1925, and 432, 1924) and the early works of Mort, particu- 
larly The Measurement of Educational Need (421, 1924) and his 
studies on state aid in New York found in the 1925 Report of the Special 
Joint Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment (427, 1925) and in 
the 1926 Report on Financing Education in Cities (426, 1926) . In this 
group should be included the practical pioneer among the decade’s state 
aid plans, that adopted by Maryland, (417, 1921), which is of great 
importance because of its early enactment into law. 

The studies included in the group, together with the Maryland law, 
rank as pioneer because they depart from old forms and practices, 
blaze new trails, and possess distinctiveness and compelling vitality. 
Moreover, they have produced significant results. 

The Maryland plan lacked the close refinement now possible, yet it 
possessed the advantage of being simple. Under this plan, “any county 
which cannot, with a school tax rate of 65 cents, carry the proposed 
schedule of salaries and allow a reasonable amount for other current 
expenses shall have an allotment from the equalization fund to enable 
it to carry the new program with a 65 cent school tax” (417: 12, 1921). 
In comparison to other state plans, the Maryland plan was favored by a 
well adapted system of administrative units. The Maryland law was a 
pioneer of the new state aid with emphasis upon equalization. 

Updegraff’s study (447, 1922) was recognized as an important piece 
of research along new lines. Analyzing the New York system, Upde- 
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graff summarized his fundamental principles and developed criteria 
for determining state aid efficiency. He utilized a broad social and 
economic approach. His plan is an exponent of facilitating the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity, of stimulating local effort, of penalizing 
the lack thereof, and of encouraging by grants the introduction of new 
features into the schools. His plan was not adopted although it has 
unquestionably influenced developments in New York. 

An extensive and significant series of educational finance studies was 
undertaken by the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission in the 
autumn of 1921. While these studies were not to deal primarily with 
state aid, their analyses of this problem in the light of the general finance 
situation produced significant contributions, particularly in the volume 
of Strayer and Haig (436, 1923). This study of New York state, 
published as the first volume of the series, followed soon after 
Updegraff’s study of financial support in New York and profoundly 
influenced the work of Mort and many later research workers in this 
field. The chapters dealing with the economic limitations of educational 
expenditures and school finance in relation to revenue were distinct 
contributions to the basic economics of state aid; while the “index of 
economic resources,” presented by this report, is suggestive of more 
valuable lines of work for future researches than have yet been realized. 
The two most important contributions to the state aid problem, how- 
ever, are to be found in Strayer and Haig’s clarification of the principle 
of the equalization of educational opportunity and in their analysis 
of the mutual exclusiveness of “equalization” and “reward for effort” 
as criteria to be satisfied in a comprehensive state aid plan (436: 174-5, 
1923) . 

The Illinois volume of the Educational Finance Inquiry by Henry 
C. Morrison is of particular interest to research workers in the field 
of state aid because of its discussions of the idea of terminal cost (419: 
188-39, 1924). Terminal costs in the sense of ultimate costs ought, of 
course, to be considered in the development of any program of state aid. 
The present economic depression indicates also that economic cycles 
and the ups and downs of public finance ought to be considered in the 
building of state aid plans. The importance of terminal costs to state 
aid programs in the sense considered in the Illinois study, however, 
would seem to be far less in any system of state aid adhering to the 
theory of equalization than in one where the theory of reward for effort 
plays a dominant part. 

To the stimulus of the Educational Finance Inquiry the response was 
a heretofore unknown activity in financial research and in no field was 
the production more marked than in state support. Mort, a graduate 
student during those days, emerged with a series of inventive, technical, 
and generative contributions which have not only been continued by 
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himself to a remarkable degree, but have also had a profound effect 
upon subsequent research in the field and upon programs of state sup- 
port or state laws in a majority of the states of the Union. Mort’s 
doctoral dissertation, The Measurement of Educational Need (421, 
1924) , in essence rebelled against the lethargy of the earlier studies and 
their tendencies to accept general and unrefined measures of the edu- 
cational load of a community. If the “equalization of educational op- 
portunity” were to be appreciably realized, the basic educational need 
of a community must be subjected to analysis. “The educational need 
of a community is regarded as the composite of all those elements in 
the community that would affect the cost of the public educational 
offering . . .” (421: 1, 1924). Mort’s dissertation (421, 1924), based 
on New York data, developed this analysis. The relative weighting of 
his elements was determined, the “minimum program” was expressed 
by reference to criteria which adhered steadfastly to equalization, and 
weighted pupil standards for measuring educational need were derived 
and applied to the determination of the cost of offering a reasonably 
equivalent educational program in all communities. 

Mort’s studies did not stop with the measurement of need. In 1924-25 
with the cooperation of Strayer, McGaughy, and Haig, Mort (427, 
1925) proposed a complete plan of state aid for New York as a result 
of his work with the Joint Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment 
in that state. This plan, the essentials of which were enacted into law, 
utilized the measurement of need, proposed a minimum program in the 
support of which the state would participate, related the local support 
of the minimum program to the community’s ability, provided for the 
guarantee of old grants in aid without materially jeopardizing equal- 
ization, and pointed out the most satisfactory way of including the 
special “reward-for-effort” feature if the state found such inclusion to 
be advisable. Since 1925, state aid developments in New York have fol- 
lowed substantially, but with revisions and refinements, the plan pro- 
posed in this study and first enacted under what is locally known as 
the Cole Law. Closely following this study, Mort in 1925-26 worked 
with the Friedsam Commission on School Finance and Administration 
appointed by Governor Smith, reporting in the Commission’s docu- 
ment on Financing Education in Cities (426, 1926) . Based on the same 
principles as those previously cited, the chief contribution of this study 
was in the method of raising the level of the minimum program and in 
effecting further refinements to the equalization law with a view to the 
requirements of city school finance. 

Following his dissertation and the two New York studies referred to 
above, as well as other adventures in state aid, Mort (422, 1926) 
published in 1926 State Support for Public Schools. This monograph 
presented an uninvolved summary of the author’s research on state 
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aid up to the time of publication. While no research student of state 
aid should neglect a detailed study of Mort’s earlier works, the essen- 
tials of his technic and their application down to 1926 will be found 
in the study referred to above. Carter Alexander has given us an ex- 
cellent review of this study in his Educational Finance Studies (400, 
1931). In his evaluation, to which most students of the subject will 
subscribe, Alexander says that “this book, the dissertation on which 
it is based, and the researches which the two publications stimulated 
or initiated, have probably done more to bring the American ideal of 
equality of educational opportunity down to earth than any other 
one influence in a generation” (400: 70, 1931). 

We are now in the infancy of the state support movement. Present 
economic conditions may tend to retard the actual adoption of im- 
proved state aid systems, but they cannot fail to center attention upon 
and stimulate further research on so vital an economic problem as 
state support for schools. 

It is timely, therefore, that we review the early contributions in the 
field. Furthermore, no meaningful review can blindly omit consideration 
of the pioneer researches which have been previously discussed in these 
pages. In fact, we are in need of thorough studies at once in the history of 
state support such as The Development of State Support and Control 
of Education in Connecticut, by Walker (404, 1926) . 


Special Phases of State Aid and Outstanding State Studies 


Since 1925 several important studies have been published reporting 
the results of research either upon special phases of the state aid prob- 
lem such as transportation and capital outlay, or upon the general 
problem of state aid in specific states. Most of the research in this 
group was greatly influenced and stimulated by the work of the Edu- 
cational Finance Inquiry or by Mort, or both. Among the earliest of 
these studies was that by Morrison on North Carolina (418, 1925), 
and the one by Singleton on Georgia (433, 1925), published in 1925. 
Morrison’s study dealt extensively with the historical approach show- 
ing the gradual evolution of the equalization of the educational burden 
and the progress and refinement in the method of distributing state 
aid from 1901 to the law of 1923. More concerned with the burden of 
support than with refined measures of the educational task, it is of 
most value for those working on the problem in Southern states and 
where the extension of the school year is a phase of the equalization 
issue. Singleton was the first to follow Mort’s pattern, although his 
measurement of need was less refined. Although working on an indi- 
vidual state, Singleton was handicapped by lack of adequately refined 
data along five different lines, and his study is an excellent example of 
an ingenious as well as defensible treatment of the state aid problem 
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under adverse circumstances. For Alexander’s review, see (400: 81-84, 
1931). 

In the same group also is Simpson’s Connecticut study (405, 1927), 
published in 1927 by the state as a report prepared by the Division of 
Research and Surveys of the State Board of Education for and at the 
request of the Commission on the Revision and Codification of the 
School Laws. This study was written for popular consumption and 
avoided as much as possible the presentation of complicated statistical 
material, although in its prosecution it represented the first detailed 
and complete application of Mort’s technic outside of New York. In 
addition, the study contains a detailed analysis of the need of an im- 
proved basis of distributing state aid and a treatment of the transporta- 
tion problem. For Alexander’s review, see (400: 85, 1931). 

Two important studies dealing with transportation were made in 
1927 and 1928. Both studies are related to the work of Mort and de- 
signed to contribute to the handling of the transportation problem in 
harmony with a state equalization system. Burns (402, 1927) in his 
Measurement of the Need for Transporting Pupils employed advanced 
statistical technics which rendered the study of little use to most work- 
ers. Johns (414, 1928), however, in his State and Local Administra- 
tion of School Transportation proved the value of such studies as Burns’ 
by utilizing its contributions in the development of a practicable technic 
for measuring transportation need. Johns’ study is valuable in that it 
gave a method by which the state may apply definite standards to 
limit the amount and cost of transportation to be included in the state 
support program based on local ability to support. The findings of the 
study regarding the local administration of transportation are of great 
practical value, particularly in the rural field. Transportation is a very 
difficult problem from every standpoint, including state aid. Where there 
is justification for the state assumption of the entire cost of transporta- 
tion, to do this safely requires either an index such as Johns proposes 
or direct state administration of transportation. Much further study 
of the problem is needed. It is important that each state apply Johns’ 
technics to itself and evaluate the findings. Out of such work may come 
confirmations of this technic, modifications of it, or possibly in some 
state, direct state administration and support of transportation which, 
after all, is an “external.” 

Among other studies dealing with special phases of the state aid 
problem as related to the equalization approach are Harry’s (410, 
1928) work on the Cost of Living in the State of New York, and Gross- 
nickle’s (409, 1931) Capital Outlay in Relation to a State’s Minimum 
Program. Harry studied the problem of cost of living subsequent to the 
general New York studies for the purpose of determining the facts 
regarding variations and how the minimum program for state support 
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could be corrected due to these variations in the cost of living of teach- 
ers in different communities. The findings gave a technic for making 
such corrections. Whether or not we desire to use this technic is an- 
other question; and, if any state desires to use it, a somewhat technical 
investigation will be required to determine the correct indexes. These 
indexes will probably have to be changed from time to time and they 
should be computed for all districts. This study is an excellent piece 
of research pertinent to the refinements of earlier technics. It should 
be followed by further analyses of the factors affecting the cost of 
equivalent offerings. 

Grossnickle (409, 1931), studying the capital outlay problem, de- 
veloped a technic to enable the equalization of this burden expressed 
through debt service and its relationship to current expense. New Jersey 
data were employed. Starting with a hypothesis formulated by Mort 
that there is a constant relationship between current expense and 
capital outlay, Grossnickle prepared a most interesting and significant 
study which, although it contains rather complex statistical material, 
will repay the initiate for reading and will be mistakenly neglected by 
any student of state aid (409: 87, 1931). The author’s findings in 
checking Mort’s assumption are summarized as follows: 

By using two regression lines to fit the data, it was shown that a straight line relation- 
ship existed between debt service and current expense until the latter reached an amount 
equal to about $3,000 per teacher. This means that Mort’s hypothesis is true until the 
level of the minimum current program reaches that amount. When the level of the mini- 
mum current program exceeds that amount, the amount to be provided for debt service 


must be determined by a different equation from the one used until that level was reached. 
(409: 63, 1931.) 


Aside from the technic devised by Grossnickle, he reached an im- 
portant conclusion that 14 percent of the cost of the minimum current 
program should be guaranteed to each district by the state to equalize 
for a minimum capital outlay program. Like all similar studies this 
very interesting and enticing one should be checked by frequent dupli- 
cate studies within the states and the results analyzed in the light of 
other theories and social or economic conditions, regarding the aid 
of capital outlay, especially in rural districts. Not the least valuable 
of Grossnickle’s work is his discussion in the first two chapters of the 
work previously done on this subject. The reader is referred to these 
chapters in lieu of the presentation of the material here. It is interesting 
to note that since this particular work was completed, Missouri has 
undertaken the aid of capital outlay along novel lines through a type 
of bonus plan for abandoned schools. 

Since Mort’s original studies and his New York work, including the 
period covered by the researches utilizing and extending his technics 
as just reviewed above, he has undertaken a number of studies in the 
various states including Pennsylvania, Kansas, Nebraska, Michigan, 
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Missouri, Colorado, and Oklahoma. The Michigan study was not pub- 
lished, but the plan proposed in The Report of the State Education 
Survey Commission in 1931 was indicated by the Commission to have 
been based largely upon the studies of Mort and Thrun. Mort’s Colo- 
rado study was made available in mimeographed form only. The 
Pennsylvania study (429, 1927), published as a Commission Report 
in 1927, included an analysis by Mort and related and technical studies 
by other specialists. When considered with the Kansas study, an ex- 
cellent analysis of the new technics is presented. 

In these later studies the analysis of the state aid problem has been 
extended and in some of them the newer equalization possibilities and 
refinements have been introduced. For example, the Kansas study 
(415, 1928) considered both the elements of transportation and cost 
of living. In the proposed bill accompanying this report, 60 percent of 
the current cost for transporting elementary and high-school pupils 
was allowed in computing the cost of the minimum program. The 
amount to be allowed was to be limited by regulations of the State 
Board of Education which were to take into consideration the effect 
on cost of sparsity of population and other conditions beyond the dis- 
trict’s control. This may be compared with the treatment by Johns 
(414, 1928) . In an appendix of this report, the author inclosed a special 
study by Jaggard (412, 1928) of “Cost of Living in Different Kansas 
Communities,” which, although the cost of living indexes were not used 
in the equalization plan proposed, will be found interesting as a repe- 
tition of Harry’s method (410, 1928) with data collected on the Mort- 
Harry forms. Several other features of interest are found in the Kansas 
study including the deduction of special aid for vocational work in 
elementary and high schools from the equalization aid, barring from 
inclusion the element of non-resident tuition, and the rejection of 
kindergartens as an element of the minimum educational program. 
The study included a brief consideration of the junior college as a phase 
of the equalization program but did not include it in the minimum 
program as proposed at the time. 


Distribution of State Aid 


Prior to the advent of research on state aid, there was relatively 
little agitation over theories or principles regarding its distribution. 
At least the discussions on the subject were without clear demarcations. 
With the development of new elements in the school program, the in- 
creased cost of schools, the growth of rural school consciousness, the 
recognition of the need of equalizing educational opportunity, the closer 
definition of equalization, the rise of research and the adoption of com- 
prehensive state aid systems, there came to be increasingly apparent 
two general schools of thought on the fundamental principles for guiding 
the distribution of state aid. 
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Cubberley (406, 1905) indicated that the state should distribute 
aid to encourage extra local efforts in order to place a premium thereon. 
Updegraff in 1922, also before any issue had become noticeable, framed 
his criteria to make equalization of opportunity more easily secured, 
to encourage by grants the introduction of new features into the schools, 
and to bring about an increase in state aid when local tax rates in- 
creased, as well as to decrease state aid when local rates decreased 
(447: 118, 1922). Strayer and Haig, as previously quoted, pointed out 
the inconsistency of the double purpose of equalization and reward- 
for-effort (436: 175, 1923). Mort (422, 1926) did not include pay- 
ment for effort in the plans which he developed, first, because he was 
concerned with equalizing a permissible minimum program with which 
effort payments were inconsistent; and second, because he believed 
there were other means of bringing about progress than through the 
financial technic (422: 39, 40, 97; 1926), (427: 222-23, 1925), (420: 
90, 1926). The writer himself previously discussed the question 
through his analysis of Connecticut grants (405, 1927). 

Neulen (425, 1928) in an analysis of the issue to be deduced from 
the above references presented in 1928 the results of his inquiry, State 
Aid for Educational Projects in the Public Schools. He stated the two 
fundamental purposes at issue in the distribution of state aid to be 
the equalization of educational opportunity on the one hand, and the 
stimulation of local educational sentiment on the other. He assembled 
all possible data bearing on certain projects in the respective states, 
studied these data to determine what constituted general and special 
practices in state aid, what the tendency was, and what correlation 
existed between activity in subsidizing projects and educational rank 
in states. He also sought to determine how special subsidy has func- 
tioned in securing educational progress. His conclusions were not defi- 
nite, but they were interesting and significant. He found special sub- 
sidies in general favor with state legislatures and evidence of an ad- 
vancing trend for state subventions to directly encourage desirable 
educational activities. At the same time he found in the field of con- 
solidation, for example, that within the limits of his data special subsidy 
has had no greater effect in advancing consolidation than other devices 
have had in advancing the same purpose. Similarly his conclusions 
indicated that the claim of state aid as a stimulant to the transporta- 
tion of school children or in the development of high schools did not 
seem to be valid. In general Neulen’s study threw much light on the 
issue and seemed to indicate no evidence that stimulation grants were 
more effective in securing educational progress than devices which may 
have been used by other states in securing advance. 

Further studies on this subject are needed, however, and it will be 
particularly enlightening to study reactions to special subsidies during 
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the period of depression. Before undertaking such studies the position 
in favor of subsidization should be more carefully analyzed than here- 
tofore. For example, there is a difference between reward for effort 
as Updegraff (447, 1922) used the idea and encouraging the adoption 
of new features. There is also a difference between special compensating 
subsidies for legally required activities and encouragement of new effort. 
Furthermore, no equalization plan has thus far prevented any school 
district from voluntarily going beyond the minimum educational pro- 
gram. An evaluation study made in 1931 in New York by Mort, Simp- 
son, Lawler, and Essex, showed, for example, that of the new state 
aid accruing to some eight hundred school districts in New York since 
1926, by and large, about one-half went to educational expansion or 
increased current expense (423, 1932). With an adherence to equal- 
ization technics progress may be and is secured but this is not a spe- 
cialized progress in one element at the expense of others. The real 
importance of adhering to equalization and taking care of the equaliza- 
tion of a satisfactory minimum program first has been well stated by 
Mort (422: 97, 1926). “The equalization of burden is given first place 
only because it cannot be exercised without state aid; whereas, pre- 
sumably, encouraging progress is not solely dependent upon the use 
of state aid.” This study recognized the state’s responsibility to remove 
the inequalities of wealth and to equalize the educational burden. Much 
consideration was given to methods of raising revenue. 

Baldwin (401, 1927) in his Financing Rural Education presented 
a critical study of the provisions and practices in the several states re- 
lated especially to rural education and considered from the standpoint 
of both general and special aid. This study, designed with no particular 
situation in mind, is valuable for its analyses of current practices in 
the several states. The author offered three skeletal plans for applica- 
tion in states according to the stages of development reached with state 
aid at the time of consideration. His idea was that conditions in some 
states were unfavorable to a comprehensive equalization program. 
Baldwin’s most advanced skeletal plan would, however, also include 
stimulation grants. 

Among the earlier state plans to be reported, Cavins (403, 1926) 
presented a basis for a definite proposal to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity in West Virginia. Cavins’ work, like Dawson’s in Arkansas later, 
was a combination of research and administrative supervision emanat- 
ing from the state’s educational office, a type of which there should be 
much more throughout the country. 

Adams (399, 1928) reported A Study in the Equalization of Edu- 
cational Opportunities in Kentucky in 1928. The author in a compre- 
hensive and nontechnical piece of work included a treatment of holding 
power, factors bearing on holding power, costs, burden, ability, rank- 
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ing of counties; and then considered whether it was possible for Ken- 
tucky to offer an equal educational opportunity to all children. Essen- 
tial to a favorable answer to this question, Adams concluded, was an 
adequate revenue system. The report proposed three plans of equaliza- 
tion together with tables showing the county status thereunder. In 
comparison with many other plans the minimum program, taken to be 
the number of teachers employed, was not refined, due chiefly to lack 
of data. 

Reusser (430, 1929) in a brief but excellent bulletin on Equalization 
of Educational Opportunity and Equalization of School Support in 
Wyoming presented a program which seems to have been well adapted 
to that state. In his measurement of need Reusser applied the Mort 
technic. He applied the methods of Burns and Johns to transportation 
but found them inapplicable to Wyoming, due to the sparsity of popu- 
lation. Tests showed that cost of living differences were too slight to be 
considered. An interesting phase of this study was the treatment ac- 
corded in the case of isolated children. 

Thrun (446, 1931) studied School Financing in Michigan and pre- 
sented an equalization plan in connection with the work of the State 
Education Survey Commission. The author determined the cost of the 
minimum $1200 program on the basis of cost of one-room schools, using 
$900 for the instructional element plus $300 for other purposes. This 
cost was applied to classroom units developed from normal practice 
in three different sized districts. No definite recommendation was made 
as to the amount of local contribution to the minimum program. In- 
fluenced by the importance of assuring tax-relief, Thrun considered 
safeguards against over-expansion to be secured largely through budget- 
ary control. 

Job (413, 1931) in 1931 summarized a study which he directed on 
Financing Education in Ohio. This work was carried on under the 
auspices of the Ohio Education Association and through a joint com- 
mittee of that organization, the State Department, and the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. The study represented a comprehensive at- 
tack on equalization. The brief report here referred to prompts the 
need of the more complete publication of the finding. The measurement 
of the educational task considered weightings for the junior high school 
as a unit. “Taking both cost and pupil ratios into account warrants us 
weighting the teacher of the senior and four-year high school 1.25 when 
expressed in terms of elementary teachers. . . . The difference in 
elementary and six-year and junior high-school costs per pupil appears 
to be due to the difference in the pupil-teacher ratios” (413:31, 1931). 

A most valuable approach to the problem of state aid was recently 
made by Dawson of the State Department of Education in Arkansas 
through a combination of research and supervisory service. The report 
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’ of Dawson and Little (408, 1930) entitled Financial and Administra- 
tive Needs of the Public Schools of Arkansas will repay careful study 
by students of state aid and by administrators in state school systems. 
Dawson proceeded to make a plan for the provision of standard elemen- 
tary and high schools for every child in Arkansas, to set up a plan of 
school organization, to locate the most feasible areas for schools, to 
determine the cost of the program, present revenues available for sup- 
port and the amount of additional funds required. A significant feature 
of Dawson’s work was his concurrent consideration of the problem of 
local administrative units, the new school program and state aid. The 
problem of state aid is closely interwoven with that of administrative 
units and Dawson’s work is a fine illustration of an exceedingly valuable 
approach embracing both administrative and finance features. 

Reference has been made to Swift’s (439, 1911) early work on school 
funds and his later studies in finance. In 1928 State School Taxes and 
School Funds and Their Apportionment by Swift and Zimmerman 
(441, 1928) appeared as a federal bulletin. This bulletin shows for 
each of the forty-eight states, by means of quotations from state laws 
and statistical data, what taxes are levied for public schools both ele- 
mentary and secondary, what type of funds and grants each state pro- 
vides for such schools, and describes the present practice adopted by 
each state in apportioning such funds to various school administra- 
tive units. Quoting from the study: “The primary purpose of the ac- 
counts presented in the bulletin is to reveal policies of state origin. 
For this reason no attempt has been made to include a description of 
the methods employed in apportioning funds for vocational education 
derived from Smith-Hughes subventions and moneys provided by the 
states or their respective constituent political corporations. The policies 
employed in apportioning such funds, although formulated by the 
states, must in every case conform to and consequently in the last 
analysis are determined by Federal policies as embodied in the provi- 
sions of the Smith-Hughes Act and the Rules and Regulations of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education (441, 1928). As a result of 
intensive study the writers are convinced of the soundness of the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


(a) That educational inequalities, flagrant and ominous for the future of our Nation, 
exist within the borders of almost every state; (b) that these educational inequalities 
cannot be remedied until the state assumes the responsibility of equalizing school reve- 
nues and school burdens. In nearly every state increasing state school funds must be 
provided, but the provision of larger funds will by no means solve the problem. Equally 
important is the abolition of the antiquated, unscientific, and unjust methods of appor- 
tioning state aid which are still employed in the majority of our states (441, 1928). 


As in all of Swift’s work this document is reliable and valuable. It 
will be consulted for reference by all those seeking information as to 
conditions and practices in the several states. 
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Swift (440, 1930) writing in the Sierra Educational News raised the 
question, “Shall California establish a state public-school equalization 
fund?” Arguing from the facts in other states, through the wealth of his 
researchand from nationwide progress towards equalization, the author 
gave a good example of how to put the issue. Staffelbach (435, 1930) 
in the same issue presented a more extended discussion of “California 
Public-School Finances and The California Property Tax.” Waterman 
(449, 1930) writing in this magazine explained a plan for equaliza- 
tion in California. He also wrote a doctor’s thesis at the University of 
California in 1930, entitled, Equalization of the Burden of Support for 
Education (448). The Committee on Equalization of the California 
Public School Superintendents Association (437, 1931) reported an 
Equalization Plan for California Schools. The general pattern was 
similar to that of most plans adhering to the principle of equalization. 
The minimum program contained some interesting features including 
the method of dealing with small districts, the way of expressing the 
minimum program itself, the inclusion of kindergartens and recogni- 
tion of the junior high school as a unit of school organization. Trans- 
portation was allowed at 50 percent of the cost during the preceding 
year. 

The Research Department of the Illinois State Teachers Association 
(411), under the title of Equalizing to Higher Levels, discussed the 
effect of the retrenchment setting in by 1930 on teachers’ salaries and 
the states’ responsibility therewith, estimated the cumulative cost in 
education by successive higher levels of equalization both under the 
“large” and “small” fund methods. 

At the beginning of a new decade in state support, research, and 
administrative experience, it is significant to find in two of the states 
attempts to evaluate through research the programs of equalization 
which have been in operation. The State Department of Education 
of Maryland (416, 1930) published a bulletin on Equalizing Educa- 
tional Opportunity to serve two purposes: first, an evaluation of the 
effect of the equalization fund; and, second, to completely describe the 
plan. In 1931, Mort, Simpson, Lawler, and Essex (423, 1932) studied 
the effect of the New York equalization program from the year 1926 for 
school districts of five or more teachers exclusive of central rural schoo! 
districts. The work was done for the New York Special Legislative Tax 
Commission, whose Chief of Staff was Haig of the Educational Finance 
Inquiry Commission. This study, entitled State Support for Public 
Schools in New York State as Related to Tax Relief and Educational 
Expansion, presented factual material in the nature of evaluation. It 
will be found useful as indicative of a method of approach to a rather 
elusive problem. The chief purposes of this research were to ascertain 
what disposition was made by school districts of the new aid given in 
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large amounts since 1926, either in the way of tax relief, educational 
expansion, capital outlay, and debt service or increased balances. The 
study also indicated justifiable increases in the minimum program to 
be made by gradual steps and certain refinements that appear to be 
needed. The New York State Department is now engaged in further 
researches and evaluation studies of aid to central rural school districts 
and other types of local units. Such studies as those referred to above, 
seem to be most essential in states having any greut amount of history 
behind their state aid programs. They offer excellent avenues of re- 
search to students of the problem, opportunities for devising technics 
or methods of evaluation, and, above all, are essential to the desirable 
refinement of state support programs. 


Federal Aid 


While the Federal Government has for years financed certain edu- 
cational functions and aided the states in the support of their educa- 
tional activities along special lines, the theory of federal aid for educa- 
tion has been accepted with greater reluctance than in the case of state 
aid. This hesitance to embark on comprehensive federal aid can be 
readily understood when it is recalled that “education is not mentioned 
in the Constitution, and by tradition and by practice, the primary 
obligation for the organization and conduct of education rests upon 
the states” (424:9, 1931). Nevertheless, as shown by the National 
Advisory Committee on Education (424, 1931) in its recent report 
on Federal Relations in Education, there has been a steady flow of 
federal aid to education from the time of the early land grants down 
to and including the present time. The same thing had been previously 
shown with clarity and force by Cubberley (407, 1927) and Swift 
(438, 1931). 

During the past decade or two, people throughout the nation seem 
to have developed an awakened consciousness regarding the federal 
support of education. The question of the position of the government 
in education has received much consideration, and while most attention 
has centered around the issue over a federal department of education, 
no small amount of public discussion and serious thought has been 
devoted to determining the true place of the government in helping 
the states to finance schools. From the research point-of-view, how- 
ever, the question of federal aid has received an insignificant consid- 
eration as compared with the scientific work done on state support. 
There has been no serious undertaking in the measurement of educa- 
tional need in connection with federal aid. The philosophy of federal 
aid has, indeed, received but scant attention. Few, if any, technics for 
studying the question have been devised. In one phase of the subject, 
however, we have had a very substantial and discriminating piece of 
original investigation. 
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Norton (428, 1926) in The Ability of the States To Support Edu- 
cation contributed a very illuminating study dealing particularly with 
economic resources and the relative strength of the states to support 
schools. His study indicated a wide divergence in the ability of the 
states to support their educational loads. He found a great difference 
in the extent of support given by the state, in the degree of efficiency 
of the educational organization, and in the educational attainments of 
the people. Little relationship was found between ability and effort 
schoolwise within the states, and at the same time there seemed to be 
a tendency towards a degree of permanence in economic status and 
its effect on education. It may readily be said that Norton’s study 
was pioneer among researches on federal aid. 

Another study, less technical than Norton’s but more developmental, 
concerned with trends and philosophical aspects, was that previously 
referred to as prepared by the National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation (424, 1931). While only minor portions of this study dealt with 
federal financial aid, the recommendations are based upon careful ob- 
servation and investigation. Volume I of this report is the summary 
volume of findings and recommendations. Volume II sets forth the 
basic facts. Regarding federal grants the following conclusions of this 
report are significant: (a) that control of education follows financial 
aid is a false generalization; (b) “increased federal control and weak- 
ened local initiative have been distinct products of attempts to use 
the Federal Government to spread desirable, special types of educa- 
tion by money controls used to achieve quick, wide, and uniform con- 
duct of the special education stimulated” (424: Vol. L. 32, 1931); (c) 
“such federal favoring of special types of education obstructs the grow- 
ing American tendency . . . to see and deal with the child’s life and 
with society’s needs as a balanced whole” (424: Vol. I. 33, 1931); (d) 
matching federal grants for general educational purposes is less serious 
than matching special purposes which tends to create favored types 
of education and take discretion from the state; (e) there is justifica- 
tion for using the federal tax system to give financial aid to education 
in the states. 

Finally, the most promising of all research movements to date in 
the field of educational finance as approached from a nationwide point- 
of-view is the current undertaking of the National Survey of School 
Finance of the United States Office of Education. What may be dis- 
closed by this four-year study which will have a bearing upon federal 
aid cannot, of course, be foreseen. There is little doubt, however, that 
any such comprehensive undertaking will throw needed light upon 
federal participation and open to the students of educational finance 


many problems of research pertinent both to state and federal aid 
in education. 
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